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Introduction 

Worldly  evil  and  human  suffering— often  seen  as  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  coin — have  yielded  some  of  the  most  anguished  philosophical  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  mind  of  man.  How  are  we  to  explain  such  monstrous  and 
often  accidental  occurrences  as  the  sudden  maiming  of  the  human  body, 
or  the  birth  of  a  child  with  crippling  mental  defect  ?  A  rigorously  physical- 
istic  approach  to  human  life  may  deny  the  basic  validity  of  such  a  question, 
claiming  that  beyond  the  tracing  and  the  confrontation  of  the  material 
cause  there  is  no  room  for  spiritual  explorations  or  justifications.  “  Evil  ’* 
and  “  suffering  ”  are  transitory,  pedestrian  human  labels  for  aspects  of 
experience  in  a  small  comer  of  the  cosmos,  value-labels  which  have  no 
meaning  in  the  life-history  of  the  universe. 

Many  will  not  rest  content  with  such  a  way  of  removing  the  problem 
and  will  demand  a  more  philosophical  and  spiritual  rationale  for  the 
problem.  Now,  there  are  two  generalized  ideas  which  persist  down 
through  the  centuries  concerning  the  moral  meaning  of  hiunan  suffering 
and  affliction,  both  deeply  imbedded  not  only  in  the  popular  consciousness, 

’This  paper  is  based  on  one  section  of  a  larger  doctoral  study  on  19th  century  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice  in  the  American  training  schools  for  the  mentally  deficient, 
at  that  time  usually  known  by  the  generic  name,  “  idiots.” 
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but  also  expressed  with  considerable  subtlety  and  eloquence  in  medical 
theory,  philosophy,  and  theology.  The  hrst  of  these  ideas  has  it  that  the 
afflicted  are  divinely  punished  and  probably  justly  so,  inscrutable  but 
palpable  victims  of  their  own  sins  or  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  The  second 
has  it  that  there  must  be  some  wonderful  and  mysterious  resuscitating 
purpose  in  this  abnormality  and  suffering.  The  one  tends  to  lead  to  an 
acceptance,  justification,  and  reconciliation  with  disease  and  the  varieties 
of  human  misery;  the  other  occasionally  inspires  to  various  endeavon 
somehow  to  get  “  beyond  ”  disease  and  suffering. 

Edouard  Seguin  (1812-1880)*  was  temperamentally  and  philosophically 
committed  to  the  second  approach,  when  he  was  not  reacting  like  a  physi¬ 
cian,  content  with  theoretical,  clinical,  and  medical  explanations  for  mental 
deficiency.  He  held  to  a  certain  belief  in  the  creative  function  of  suffering 
and  of  pain,  even  while  committed  to  their  mitigation  and  removal.  There 
was  some  higher  cause  or  reason  or  constructive  purport  in  the  sacrifice 
of  human  wholeness. 

One  aspect  of  this  belief  was  Seguin’s  conviction  that  a  serious  study 

*  The  French  spelling  and  pronunciation,  "  fidouard  S^gtdn,”  was  not  commonly  used 
by  him  after  his  arrival  in  America.  Although  the  name  is  given  in  various  ways  in  the 
literature,  the  Americanized  version  and  pronunciation  (Seg-win’)  with  the  first  name 
retaining  the  Gallic  fwm  ("  on  ”  rather  than  “  w  **)  was  antarently  preferred  by  Seguin 
himself.  It  is  the  spelling  that  appears  on  most  of  his  published  works  in  English  and 
is  the  form  that  will  be  used  duoughout  this  paper. 

Seguin  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  19th  century  authorities  on  idiocy. 
A  student  of  Itard  and  Esquirol,  and  stronfldy  influenced  by  the  humanitarian  and  utopian 
Socialist  concepts  of  Henri  Saint-Simon,  Seguin  early  embraced  the  conviction  thst 
idiocy  could  in  all  cases  be  significantly  ameliorated  if  not  outrightly  cured.  He  opened 
a  small  private  school  for  defective  children  in  Paris  in  1837  and  later  continued  his 
woric  at  the  Hospice  des  Incurables  and  the  Hospice  de  Bic^re,  extending  and  perfecting 
his  system.  In  1850,  feeling  himself  politically  suspect  and  insecure  in  the  France  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  at  first  in  Qeveland,  Ohio, 
and  ultimately  in  New  Ymic  City,  with  many  way  stations  in  between.  His  son,  Edward 
Constant  Seguin  (1843-1898)  was  a  prominent  American  neurologist 

For  biographical  details,  see  the  memorial  pamphlet  published  shortly  after  his  death 
and  apparently  edited  by  his  son :  In  Memory  of  Edouard  Seguin,  M.  D.,  Being  Remorkt 
Made  by  Some  of  Hit  Friends  at  the  Lay  Funeral  Service  Held  October  31, 1880  (New 
York,  n.<L).  The  best  treatment  of  Seguin  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  William  Boyd,  From  Locke  to  Montessori  (New  York:  Heiuy  Hok 
and  Co.,  1914).  For  a  briefer  discussion,  see  Luella  (Tole,  A  History  of  Education  (New 
York:  Rinduut  and  Co.,  1950),  pp.  541-547.  Henry  Holman’s  Seguin  and  His  Physio¬ 
logical  Method  of  Education  (London:  Pitman  and  Sons,  1914)  is  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  Seguin’s  various  writings,  briefly  annotated.  For  a  recent  brief  estimation  of 
Seguin’s  role  in  the  rise  of  the  American  training  school  movement  see  Leo  Kanner, 
"Itard,  Seguin,  Howe — Three  pioneers  in  the  education  of  retarded  children,"  Am.  J. 
Ment.  Deficiency,  1960,  65  :  5-6. 
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of  idiocy  in  all  its  manifestations  would  yield  invaluable  knowledge  to 
mankind  in  many  branches  of  learning.  In  remarking  on  the  need  for 
generous  support  of  training  schools,  he  says  the  following : 

If  these  were  founded  for  idiots,  idiots  seem  permitted  to  exist  and  are  expensively 
gathered  and  treated,  not  only  for  their  own  welfare,  but  for  some  social  and 
scientific  objects  which  disclose  themselves,  when  we  advance  in  the  road  of 
progress,  as  so  many  new  duties  for  us  to  perform.  Among  these  raisons  d’etre 
of  idiocy,  the  most  urgent,  the  most  neglected  arises  from  the  light  to  be  thrown 
on  all  the  branches  of  anthropology  by  sound  and  complete  observations  of  idiots 
from  the  cradle  to  the  slab.* 

In  other  words,  the  imperative  need  for  research  concerning  idiocy,  if 
properly  met,  will  advance  mankind  on  the  general  road  to  progress. 

More  specifically,  Seguin  believed  that  his  own  development  of  the 
physiological  system  of  education  in  work  with  idiots  was  destined  to  have 
revolutionary  significance  in  the  general  education  of  mankind.  He  says, 
in  an  address  before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  in  1864,  that 
the  principles  evolved  in  working  with  idiots  are  “  pregnant  with  the 
consequences  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  the  idiot  but  to 
society,”  *  and  he  believes,  moreover,  that  if  the  physicians  of  the  nation 
had  done  their  duty  in  perfecting  and  encouraging  physiological  training 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Republic,  “  it  might  have  been  the  glorious 
privilege  of  our  profession  to  have  saved  our  coimtry  from  the  horrors 
of  dvil  war.”  * 

■Edouard  Segtdn,  Idiocy:  Its  Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method  (New  York: 
William  Wood  &  Co.,  1866),  p.  75.  Henceforth  to  be  cited  as  Idiocy. 

*E.  Seguin,  Idiocy:  Its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method  xoith 
Suggestions  on  the  Application  of  That  Method  to  Education  in  the  Public  Schools 
(Albany:  Van  Benthuysen’s  Steam  Printing  House,  1864),  p.  28. 

*Ibid.,  p.  22.  It  goes  without  saying  that  few  would  claim  this  much  concerning  the 
value  of  research  in  the  field  of  mental  deficiency,  but  the  theme  of  “the  weak  shall 
teach  the  strong”  is  a  persisting  one.  In  one  of  the  early  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  United  States  there  appears  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  idiots 
comprise  a  most  interesting  class  of  people,  and  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  kept 
“  offer  many  admonitory  lessons  bearing  upon  the  rearing  of  the  young  ”  (Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  [Washington,  1871],  p.  27).  Sixty  years  later 
Earl  Barnes,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  training  schools, 
stresses  the  value  of  research  in  the  field  for  workers  in  other  educational  areas  and 
concludes:  “  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  most  ignorant  shall  teach  us  most”  (Edgar 
A.  Doll,  ed.,  Twenty-Five  Years,  A  Memorial  Volume  in  Commemoration  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Vineland  Laboratory,  1906-1931  [Vineland:  The  Training 
School,  Dept  of  Research,  1932]  p.  7.)  Finally,  a  contemporary  worker  in  the  field 
expresses  the  following  conviction:  “.  .  .  research  with  the  mentally  subnormal  individual 
is  important  not  only  because  of  what  we  may  find  out  about  him  but,  equally  important. 
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Essentially,  Seguin’s  physiological  method  was  a  highly  elaborate  and 
ingenious  system  of  sensori-motor  drills  and  exercises  intended  for  all 
grades  of  defective  children,  and  designed  to  carry  these  children  in  an 
orderly  sequence  of  training  from  the  most  elementary  habits  of  muscular 
control  through  the  more  complex  mastery  of  vocational  skills  *  Academic 
and  intellectual  training  comes  only  at  the  end  of  Seguin’s  regimen,  al¬ 
though  it  holds  a  very  significant  place  in  the  final  socialization  of  those 
defectives  who  are  capable  of  abstract  thought.  Thus,  Seguin  proposes 
his  own  system  of  teaching  the  concept  of  number,  and  elaborates  at  some 
length  a  whole-word  approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading. 

The  munerous  exercises  recommended  by  Seguin  for  the  sensori-motor 
and  gymnastic  training  can  be  summarized  imder  the  following  broad 
principles : 

1.  The  basic  exercises  are  those  having  to  do  with  motor  control  and 
strengthening  of  the  muscular  system,  in  particular  as  applied  to  ele¬ 
mentary  motion  in  feet  and  hands.  This  often  required  as  much  as  two 
or  three  hours  of  individual  instruction  each  day,  extended  through  a 
period  of  months  and  sometimes  years. 

what  we  discover  about  ourselves  and  our  society  ...  I  may  be  putting  it  infelidtousiy, 
but  I  think  I  can  communicate  what  I  am  thinking  when  I  say  that  the  research  anthro¬ 
pologist,  or  psychologist,  or  sociologist,  or  psychiatrist  needs  the  mentally  subnormal 
individual  in  order  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  man  and  culture — not  only  man 
in  American  culture,  but  man  in  the  myriad  cultures  in  which  he  is  found.”  (Seymour 
B.  Sarason,  Psychological  Problems  in  Mental  Deficiency  [3rd  ed. ;  New  York :  Harper 
and  Bros.,  1959],  p.  xiiL)  Thus,  Sarason’s  conviction,  voiced  almost  one  hundred  years 
later,  is  strikingly  similar  to  Seguin’s. 

*  Various  systems  oi  gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  physical  education  were  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  American  education  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  Many  of  these  were 
based  on  German  and  Swedish  systems  and  had  been  developed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  by  such  pioneers  of  physical  education  and  culture  as  Friedrich  Jahn,  Adolph 
Spiess,  and  Hjalmar  Ling.  (See  Fred  Eugene  Leonard,  A  Guide  to  the  History  of 
Physical  Education  [Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Febiger,  1923],  pp.  83-170.)  It  would  have 
been  possible  for  Seguin  and  the  American  superintendents  to  adapt  many  of  the  ideas, 
drills,  and  devices  as  given  in  these  various  systems  of  gymnastics  and  apply  them  to 
the  training  of  idiots.  Ortainly  much  of  the  equipment — wands,  bean  bags,  Indian  or 
Swedish  clubs,  poles,  rings,  bar  bells,  balls,  horizontal  bars,  pulleys — ^was  common  to 
the  European  gymnastics  programs  and  Seguin’s  physiological  method.  Nevertheless, 
Seguin  nowhere  acknowledges  that  he  derives  his  method  from  these  systems,  nor  do 
the  training  school  superintendents  make  reference  to  them.  It  is  clear  that  the  chief  and 
very  significant  difference  between  the  various  gymnastic  programs  and  Seguin’s  physio¬ 
logical  method  was  that  the  former  were  intended  to  develop  healthy  and  sturdy  bodies 
in  the  normal  child,  whereas  the  latter  was  meant  for  very  defective  minds  as  well  as 
bodies.  In  this  respect  Seguin’s  method  was  a  highly  original  19th  century  contributioa 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  idiots,  although  not  in  the  mainstream  of  the  physical  education 
movement 
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2.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  all  gymnastic  equipment  should  be  as  varied 
as  possible,  but  also  as  simple  as  is  feasible  with  the  needs  of  the  individual 
child. 

3.  Imitation  of  the  teacher  or  the  group  on  the  part  of  the  idiot  is  the 
most  reliable  psychological  mechanism  at  work  making  for  the  success 
of  the  drills. 

4.  The  sense  of  touch  is  considered  the  basic  sense  modality,  from 
which  all  others  may  be  said  to  derive.^ 

5.  Object-lessons  and  object-teaching*  are  important  adjuncts  to  the 
sense  training,  but  only  when  properly  conducted  and  with  constant  and 
active  participation  of  the  pupils. 

igth  Century  Attitudes  toward  Idiocy,  and  the  Rise  of  Moral  Treatment 

Seguin’s  great  hopes  for  the  physiological  method  as  a  universal  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  and  for  the  wonderful  revelations  to  flow  from  research 
on  idiocy — “  from  the  cradle  to  the  slab  ” — ^were  destined  to  fade  away. 
His  physiological  method  was  widely  hailed  in  his  own  day,  and  in  the 
following  generation  his  name  came  to  symbolize  the  pioneering  effort  in 
the  modem  history  of  mental  deficiency.  Among  educators  and  the  medical 
profession  at  large,  however,  his  teachings  were  never  widely  known,  so 
that  today  he  remains  a  “  forgotten  man  ”  in  the  history  of  education 
and  medicine.* 

But  there  was  another  prominent  aspect  of  Seguin’s  teachings  aside 
from  his  sensori-motor  system  of  exercises,  drills,  and  teaching  devices 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  defective  children.^®  This  was  his  theoretical  view 

*  “  For  our  practical  object,  all  the  senses  are  considered  as  modifications  of  the  tactile 
property,  receivers  of  tooch  in  various  ways.  In  Audition,  the  sonorous  waves  strike 
the  acoustic  nerves ;  in  Vision,  the  retina  is  touched  by  the  image  carried  by  the  luminous 
rays  assembled  at  the  focus ;  the  Taste  and  Smell  are  yet  more  proximate  modiheations.” 
(Idiocy,  p.  133.) 

'Object-teaching  was  a  highly  popular  19th  century  method  of  instruction,  the  origins 
of  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  teachings  of  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827)  or  Comenius 
(1592-1670).  Object-lessons  could  be  devoted  not  only  to  “objects” — such  concrete  items 
as  animals,  rocks,  tools,  etc. — but  also  to  quite  abstract  concepts,  including  number,  shape, 
form,  and  substance. 

'Cole,  op.  cit.,  p.  547.  Still,  in  a  later  generation  the  zealous  Italian  physician  and 
educator,  Maria  Montessori,  was  to  return  to  the  writings  of  Seguin  and  to  adapt  many 
of  his  ideas  as  the  basis  for  her  own  flourishing  system.  See  Maria  Montessori,  The 
Montessori  Method  (2d  ed..  New  York;  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1912),  pp.  31-47; 
also,  Robert  J.  Fynne,  Montessori  and  Her  Inspirers  (London:  Longman  Green  &  Co., 
1924),  pp.  146-198. 

"  Seguin’s  major  work,  and  the  one  in  which  he  gives  the  most  detailed  exposition 
of  his  physiological  method  is  Traitement  moral,  hygiine  et  iducation  des  idiots  et  des 
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concerning  moral  treatment,  and  his  practical  suggestions  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  defective  child  as  derived  from  this  view.  Seguin’s  approach 
to  the  moral  treatment  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  the  few  who 
have  addressed  themselves  seriously  to  his  teachings,  but  it  is  possible 
that  this  aspect  of  his  theory  is  fully  as  important  as  his  contribution 
to  the  more  physical  aspects  of  therapeutic  education,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  prevailing  19th  century  attitudes  towards  idiocy. 

In  mid- 19th  century  Europe  and  America  there  was  a  movement  imder 
way  to  succor  and  salvage  defective  children.  Yet,  for  every  citizen  who 
was  prepared  to  treat  the  idiot  with  Christian  charity  and  benevolence, 
there  must  have  been  many  who  saw  him  only  as  some  misshapen,  wild 
creature,  an  object  of  disgust  and  loathing. 

Even  such  an  ardent  19th  century  champion  of  the  cause  of  the  idiot 
as  L.  P.  Brockett  cannot  disguise  the  underlying  feeling  of  repugnance 
in  his  vivacious  description  of  a  typical  idiotic  child: 

When  first  brought  to  the  Asylum,  he  is  generally  feeble,  wanting  in  muscular 
development,  often  partially  paralyzed,  sluggish,  and  inactive;  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  very  imperfect,  especially  in  the  extremities;  there  is  a  general  un¬ 
healthy  lode;  the  nervous  system  is  frequently  deranged;  the  gait  and  voluntary 
movements  generally  awkward  and  irregular;  he  is  usually  addicted  to  slavering 
and  automatic  motion  of  the  head,  hands,  lips,  or  tongue ;  the  senses  are  imdeveloped ; 
the  eye  is  perfectly  formed,  but  the  retina  commimicates  to  the  brain  no  definite 
idea  of  form,  color,  or  size;  the  ear  is  without  defect,  yet  often  the  sweetest  notes 
of  music  and  most  hideous  and  discordant  sounds  pass  alike  imheeded;  the  organs 
of  speech  are  as  perfect  as  those  of  Webster  or  Clay,  but  he  is  either  entirely  dumb, 
or  utters  only  gutteral  sounds  which  convey  no  idea  to  others;  his  appetite,  tastes, 
and  habits  are  more  gross  than  those  of  most  animals;  he  often  exhibits  the 
voracity  of  the  wolf,  and  the  uncleanliness  of  the  swine.  His  mind  is  as  mtKh 
degraded  as  his  physical  nature— only  his  instincts  of  himger,  thirst,  fear,  rage, 
and  resistance  have  been  developed.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  while  in  such  a 
condition  moral  emotion  is  impossible.^^ 

Rqx)rts  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charities  make  repeated 

autres  enfants  arrifris  ou  retardis  dans  lew  diveloppenunt,  agitis  de  mouvements  iw 
volontoires,  dibiies,  muets  nowsowds,  bignes,  etc.  (Paris:  J.  B.  Bailliire,  1846).  Hence¬ 
forth  this  will  be  cited  as  d>e  Traitement. 

''  L.  P.  Brockett,  “  Idiots  and  institutions  for  their  training,"  Am.  J.  Educ.,  1856, 1 :  600. 

Linus  Pierpont  Brockett  (182(1-1893)  was  a  well-known  and  prolific  writer  and 
publicist,  with  major  interests  in  the  Civil  War,  education,  and  idiocy.  He  took  an 
active  role  in  the  IShh  century  training  school  movement  and  was  a  rather  extravagant 
admirer  of  Seguin.  For  details  on  the  life  of  Brockett  see  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1929),  voL  III,  p.  60. 
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references  to  the  prevailing  feeling  of  disgust  concerning  anything  that 
has  to  do  with  idiots : 

In  most  of  the  States  of  our  Union,  and  in  some  parts  of  our  own  State,  idiots 
are  not  regarded  as  persons,  but  as  things;  and  moreover  as  disagreeable  and 
repulsive  things,  which  are  to  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.^* 

The  reports  occasionally  make  mention  of  brutal  acts  of  cruelty  and 
indifference.  The  superintendent  of  the  institution  at  Syracuse  relates 
almost  matter-of-factly  that  one  of  the  pupils  before  coming  to  the  school 
was  found  naked  in  a  county  poor-house,  and  had  moreover  been  in  such 
a  state  over  two  years :  “  he  slept  in  the  straw,  like  a  dog,  at  night.” 

In  his  report  for  1872,  C.  T.  Wilbur  of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  refers  to  the  case  of  a  feeble-minded  child  who  died 
of  starvation  due  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  an  “  intemperate  father.” 
This  occurred  within  ten  miles  of  Wilbur’s  institution.^® 

Apathy  and  indifference  to  the  plight  of  the  defective  child,  and  shame 
at  having  to  acknowledge  his  mere  presence  in  the  home  was  to  continue 
for  many  years.  At  the  time  of  Seguin’s  death  only  a  start  had  been  made 
in  fundamentally  changing  the  attitudes  of  the  vast  majority  of  people 
towards  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency.^® 

Disgust,  apathy,  indifference,  and  shame  which  prevailed  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century — ^these  were  almost  pleasant  compared  with  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  one  hundred  years  earlier.  The  mentally  ill  and  defective  were 
persecuted,  violated,  thrown  into  dark  holes.  When  they  were  treated  in 
a  genuine  effort  to  cure  or  assuage  the  defect,  it  was  usually  felt  that 
only  very  emphatic  therapies  could  avail  against  the  extravagant  symptoms 
of  insanity;  so  the  sick  were  whirled  in  gyrators,  drenched  under  cold 
showers,  copiously  bled,  manacled,  leeched,  and  drastically  purged.  Heavy 

Eighth  Antmal  Report  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities,  1872,  p.  xlviii. 

’*  Tenth  Annual  Report  New  York  School,  1861,  p.  16. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  Illinois  School,  1872,  p.  20. 

**  In  1893,  F.  H.  Wines,  a  leading  social  worker  of  the  day,  stresses  the  need  to  arouse 
the  public  to  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  following  words:  “The  public 
needs  to  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  obligation  to  take  care  of  them.  They  are  hidden 
from  sight.  Parents  with  an  idiot  child  do  not  let  anybody  know  of  it  if  they  can  avoid 
it  I  have  known  instances  where  the  family  doctor  did  not  know  there  was  an  idiot 
child  in  the  house,  because  its  parents  were  ashamed  of  it  The  children  cannot  speak 
for  themselves,  and  their  parents  will  not  Somebody  else  must.”  George  H.  Knight 
(ed.),  Care  and  Training  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  Report  of  the  Eighth  Section  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Charities,  Correction  and  Philanthropy,  Chicago,  June,  1893 
(Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1894),  p.  22. 
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use  was  made  of  “  anti-phlogistics,”  emetics,  and  narcotics.  There  was 
brutal  confinement  and  massive  restraint.^^ 

The  movement  to  guarantee  the  insane  and  mentally  deficient  humane 
care  and  medical  treatment  was  still  a  pioneering  endeavor  in  Seguin’s 
youth,  and  many  asylums  were  still  places  of  horror,  where  the  admin¬ 
istrators  and  attendants  substantially  shared  community  prejudices  that 
had  become  rooted  in  the  culture  for  hundreds  of  years. 

It  was  Pinel  in  France,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  who 
struck  the  chains  from  the  inmates  of  the  Bicetre,  the  notorious  asylum 
in  Paris,  and  dramatically  introduced  a  new  chapter  in  the  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill.^*  Against  the  harshly  austere  and  extreme  methods  of 
treatment,  he  proposed  a  system  of  non-physical  and  humane  therapy, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  “  moral  treatment  ”  or  “  moral  management” 
Pinel’s  ideas — ^presented  in  his  great  Traite  medico-philosophique  sur  la 
manie  (1801 ) — were  quickly  adopted  and  advanced  by  his  pupils  and  dis¬ 
ciples  (Leuret,  Georget,  Esquirol)  in  France,  became '  rapidly  absorbed 
in  English  and  German  practice,  and  were  well-known  in  America  by 
the  time  of  Seguin's  arrival  in  1850. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  moral  treatment  triumphed  at  once, 
entirely  replacing  the  chemical  and  mechanical  excesses.  As  Sigerist  points 
out,^*  frequently  the  manacles  were  renounced  only  to  yield  to  the  strait 
jacket.  Even  in  our  own  day,  a  genuine  and  consistent  moral  management 
is  yet  to  be  achieved  in  some  institutions. 

The  concept  of  moral  treatment  of  Seguin’s  day  can  be  characterized  in 
many  ways.  In  its  simplest  definition  as  applied  by  a  prominent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  English  practitioner  of  the  early  19th  century  transition  period, 
it  was  any  treatment  that  was  not  physical.*®  Burrows  (1771-1846), 

"  See  William  Malamud,  “  The  history  of  psychiatric  therapies,”  in  One  Hundred 
Years  of  American  Psychiatry,  eds.  J.  K.  Hall,  Gregory  Zilboorg,  and  Alden  Bunder 
(New  York:  Published  for  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  by  Colombia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1944),  pp.  273-323;  Kathleen  Jones,  Lunacy,  Law,  and  Conscience,  1744- 
1845:  The  Social  History  of  the  Care  of  the  Insane  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan 
Paul,  1955)  ;  and  Gregory  Zilboorg,  A  History  of  Medical  Psychology  (New  York: 
Norton,  1941),  p.  313  flP. 

**  Jones  (op.  cit.)  suggests  that  the  moral  treatment  was  present  in  a  very  mdimentary 
form  in  the  Manchester  Lunatic  Hospital  as  early  as  1763,  when  there  was  provision 
for  gardens,  small  amenities,  etc.;  but  the  ordinary  treatment  was  still  manacles  and 
violent  emetics  (ibid.,  pp.  54-55). 

“  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  “  Psychiatry  in  Europe  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century," 
in  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Psychiatry,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

••George  Man  Burrows,  Commentaries  on  the  Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms,  and  Treat¬ 
ment,  Moral  and  Medical  of  Insanity  (London:  T.  and  G.  Underwood,  1828). 
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even  while  affirming  that  “  madness  is  one  of  the  curses  imposed  by  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty  on  his  people  for  their  sins ;  and  deliverance  from 
it  is  not  the  least  of  the  miracles  performed  by  CHRIST,”  nevertheless 
recognized  that  the  mentally  ill  deserved  to  be  treated  with  kindness, 
dignity,  and  an  attentive  ear.  The  word  “  moral  ”  is  used  in  the  literature 
with  many  shades  of  meaning  in  addition  to  being  simply  an  antonym  to 
“physical.”  The  range  of  overtones  suggested  humanitarianism,  occu¬ 
pational  therapy,  non-restraint,  tenderness,  etc.  The  modem  counterpart 
to  the  word  might  be  the  TLC  (“  tender  loving  care”)  of  institutional 
parlance,  or  simply  psychotherapy.  (This  meaning  of  the  word  ”  moral  ” 
is  partially  retained  in  our  everyday  language  when  we  speak  of  giving 
someone  ”  moral  support  ”  in  a  troubled  situation.) 

The  specific  practices  which  were  encouraged  by  the  various  19th  cen¬ 
tury  practitioners  of  moral  treatment  included  any  or  all  of  the  following : 
providing  the  mentally  ill  with  constant  activity  of  a  physical  and  creative 
nature;  furnishing  selective  forms  of  recreation  and  amusement;  encour¬ 
aging  the  reading  of  carefully  selected  books;  guaranteeing  proper  diet 
and  good  hygienic  conditions ;  guiding  the  sick  in  calm  religious  devotions ; 
providing  diversion  of  the  mind  from  morbid  trains  of  thought ;  promoting 
rational  discussion  between  patients  and  physicians  on  the  nature  of  the 
sufferer’s  afflictions  and  symptoms;  carefully  selecting  and  training  the 
staff  of  the  institution ;  avoiding  the  use  of  physical  restraints  at  all  times ; 
providing  an  atmosphere  of  patience  and  kindliness  for  the  mentally 
disturbed.” 

’^Ibid.,  p.  1.  Burrows  by  no  means  abandoned  many  of  the  more  heroic  remedies. 
'The  “  Glasgow  muff  ”  was  described  by  him  as  “  an  ingenious  and  excellent  contrivance,” 
(ibid.,  p.  692)  and  he  defends  the  use  of  metal  manacles,  despite  the  unfair  prejudice 
against  them  inspired  by  their  similarity  to  common  handcuffs:  “The  high  polish  of 
which  iron  is  susceptible  admits  of  free  motion  of  the  wrists,  without  the  friction  and 
consequent  excoriation  attending  on  rings  made  of  linen,  leather,  or  any  other  substance; 
neither  does  the  patient  exhaust  himself  by  attempting  to  gnaw  or  tear  the  one  as  he 
does  the  other”  (ibid.,  p.  693).  Burrows’  argument  seems  to  be  not  entirely  without 
merit 

"For  detailed  discussion  and  various  views  on  the  nature  of  moral  treatment,  see  in 
particular,  William  Malamud,  “The  history  of  psychiatric  therapies,”  loc.  cit.;  Albert 
Deutsch,  Tht  Mentally  III  in  America  (2d  ed.  rev.;  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1948),  pp.  88-113;  and  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  131  ff.  Jones  (pp.  46-49)  has  pointed 
out  the  significance  of  madness  and  psychosis  among  prominent  literary  figures  in  Britain 
during  the  18th  century  as  perhaps  contributing  to  the  more  sympathetic  approach  to 
insanity  and  the  initiation  of  moral  treatment.  She  makes  note  of  the  following :  William 
Cowper  (1731-1800)  had  severe  depressions  and  suicidal  attacks;  Christopher  Smart 
(1722-1771)  had  fits  of  psychotic  dissipation  and  religious  frenzy;  Dr.  Johnson  (1709- 
1784)  had  morbid  fears;  Robert  Bums  (1759-1796)  suffered  depressions;  William 
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Seguin’ s  Approach  to  Moral  Treatment 

In  lig^t  of  the  above  discussion  it  becomes  clear  that  Seguin  could  rely 
on  the  writings  of  many  physicians  and  psychiatrists  in  working  out  his 
own  views  on  moral  treatment.  His  own  work  of  1846  was  one  among 
many  19th  century  books  having  to  do  with  moral  treatment.** 

Braedict- Augustin  Morel  (1809-73),  a  perspicacious  19th  century 
French  psychiatrist,**  writing  in  1842  refers  to  moral  treatment  as  being 
so  universally  recognized,  that  one  need  no  longer  question  its  effective¬ 
ness.**  He  summarizes  very  effectively  the  aims  of  moral  treatment  as 
the  effort  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  the  desires  or  drives  of  the 
disturbed  individual,  to  change  the  conditions  of  the  environment,  and 
in  a  careful  manner  to  replace  the  sick  personality  of  the  patient  with 
the  total  consciousness  of  the  therapist  by  a  strong  act  of  will.**  This  is 
a  fairly  close  thumb-nail  summary  of  the  principles  of  Seguin’s  system 
as  applied  to  the  re-education  of  idiots,  except  that  Seguin,  while  affirming 
the  importance  of  the  therapist’s  use  of  his  own  will  as  against  that  of 
the  defective,  would  not  have  spoken  of  a  displacement  of  personality. 

Seguin  himself,  however,  acknowledges  considerable  indebtedness  not  to 
Morel,  but  rather  to  the  views  of  Francois  Leuret  (1797-1851),**  a 
distinguished  psychiatrist  of  the  Bicetre  and  the  author  of  a  significant 
work  on  moral  management.**  Leuret  took  the  ultimate  step  of  considering 
moral  treatment  the  major  and  dominant  therapy  in  any  program  of 
treatment,  and  not  merely  auxiliary  to  medical  or  physical  remedies. 

Collins  (1721-1759)  was  a  melancholic;  William  Blake  (1757-1827)  had  hallucinations; 
and  Charles  T.attih  (1775-1834)  spent  one  period  in  a  madhouse.  This  is  an  impressive 
list,  and  certainly  suggestive;  still,  one  may  point  out  that  the  closeness  between  genius 
and  madness  had  been  recognised  for  centuries,  and  one  could  compile  equally  impressive 
examples  of  gifted  as  well  as  disttu4>ed  minds  from  other  epochs,  when  humane  treatment 
may  have  been  sporadically  practiced  without  taking  root  as  it  did  in  the  19th  century. 

**  Cf.,  P.  J.  G.  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  physique  et  du  moral  de  Vhomme  (Paris :  Crapart, 
Caille,  et  Ravier,  1802)  and  also  in  nuuiy  subsequent  editioru;  F.  Voisin,  Des  causes 
morales  et  physiques  des  maladies  mentales  (Paris:  J.-B.  Bailli^e,  1826);  Burrows, 
op.  cit.;  Francois  Leuret,  Du  traitement  moral  de  la  folie  (Paris:  J.-B.  Bailliire,  1840). 
Note  that  all  oi  the  above  appeared  before  Seguin’s  Traitement. 

**  Rene  Semelaigne,  Les  pionmers  de  la  psychiatrie  frassfaise  avasU  et  apris  Pinel, 
Vol.  I  (Paris:  Librairie  J.-B.  Bailli^e,  1930),  p.  346. 

“  Benedict- Augustin  Morel,  Mimoire  sw  la  manie  des  femmes  en  couches,  pricidi  de 
quelques  riflexions  sur  la  direction  d  suno'e  dans  fitude  des  maladies  mentales  (Paris: 
Cosse  et  Gaultier-Laguionie,  1842),  p.  51. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

"  See  Traitement,  pp.  92,  637-639,  685-686,  720,  722-725,  726-727;  Idiocy,  pp.  228-229, 
245. 

“Leuret,  op.  cit. 
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Seguin  always  held  the  physiological  method  as  the  major  one  in  his  own 
system,  but  he  adopted  Leuret’s  approach  to  the  extent  of  affirming  that 
no  physical  treatment  could  work  if  it  was  not  suffused  with  the  spirit 

moral  management. 

Perhaps  the  basic  element  in  Seguin’s  concept  of  moral  treatment  was 
his  reliance  on  a  general  spirit  of  love  which  was  to  animate  all  contacts 
between  educator  and  idiot.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  influences  of  Saint- 
Simon,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  others  on  Seguin’s  philosophy  and 
educational  theory,  it  becomes  clear  that  this  was  certainly  not  an  original 
idea  with  Seguin.  When  Seguin  says  that  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  his  system  is  “  to  make  the  child  feel  that  he  is  loved,  and  to  make 
him  eager  to  love  in  his  turn,”  *•  or  when  he  declares  in  a  different  context 
that  “  he  who  loves  children  does  not  believe  them  naturally  wicked,”  ** 
Seguin  is  aligning  himself  with  a  tradition  in  educational  thought  that 
goes  back  to  its  ancient  roots. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  Seguin  was  saying  this  of  a 
class  of  children  who  were  traditionally  seen  as  unlovable  and  beyond 
the  rejuvenative  effects  of  deep  human  warmth  and  sympathy.  Moreover, 
Seguin  put  great  emphasis  on  this  power  of  love,  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  not  only  the  parent  or  the  teacher  must  learn  to  love  the  idiot — it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  physician  above  all  must  be  capable  of 
expressing  this  love — ^but  that  all  who  come  into  contact  with  the  children 
in  an  institutional  setting — nurses,  cooks,  attendants,  laborers — must  be 
genuinely  dedicated  people,"  courageous  and  unfaltering  in  their  readiness 
to  serve.** 

The  second  major  aspect  of  Seguin’s  theory  of  moral  management  was 
the  role  assigned  to  the  will  of  the  teacher  or  therapist.  Seguin  believed 
in  the  enormous  possibilities  of  the  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  master  on 
the  will  of  the  idiot  in  an  effort  to  yield  a  continuing  process  of  socializa¬ 
tion."  In  this  respect,  the  non-verbal  behavior  of  the  teacher — ^how  he 
stands,  gestures,  gazes — is  fully  as  important  as  his  verbal  conduct.** 
Seguin  goes  into  elaborate  detail  on  how  children  are  to  be  commanded 

**  Idiocy,  p.  244. 

**  Edouard  Seguin,  Report  on  Education  (2d  ed.  revised ;  Milwaukee :  Doerilinger  Book 
4  Publishing  Co.,  1880),  p.  14.  Henceforth  to  be  cited  as  Report. 

"Wiocy.pp.  219-220. 

**  Idiocy,  p.  233. 

**TraHemetU,  pp.  640-643;  666-715;  Idiocy,  pp.  221-234;  “Origin  of  the  treatment 
and  training  of  idiots,”  Am.  J.  Educ.,  1856,  2:  151-152. 

**  Traitement,  p.  656;  Idiocy,  pp.  222-224. 
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and  ordered,**  but  above  all  he  stresses  the  importance  of  an  unalterable 
serenity  of  mind  and  calmness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  all  aspects 
of  exercising  command  and  imposing  his  will.**  The  practice  of  com¬ 
manding  the  will  of  a  child  solely  by  means  of  the  utter  calmness  and 
imperiousness  of  the  gaze  or  the  look — "  willing  the  child  ” — is  well- 
illustrated  in  a  case  study  presented  by  the  widow  of  Seguin  at  a  session 
of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Persons  in  1884.  A  very  willftil  feeble-minded  deaf-mute 
child  refused  to  pick  up  a  paper  bag  after  deliberately  flinging  it  to  the 
floor.  Mrs.  Seguin  made  no  sign  to  the  child,  but  simply  remained  on  the 
spot,  flxing  her  gaze  on  the  bag,  for  a  total  time  period  of  perhaps  ten 
minutes.  The  child  eventually  picked  up  the  bag,  Mrs.  Seguin  relates, 
and  returned  it  to  the  table.  *^ 

Seguin  admits  that  even  supreme  skill  and  an  excellent  technique  in 
commanding  the  often  negative  and  intractable  will  of  the  defectives  some¬ 
times  results  in  failure.  But  he  cites  this  failure  as  itself  a  proof  of  the 
“  moral  power  ”  which  he  sees  as  inherent  in  the  skill  of  the  gifted  teacher: 

Who  has  taught  idiots,  and  not  felt  (mce  in  a  while,  when  sick  or  laboring  under 
mental  depression,  that  all  his  powers  failed  him,  that  those  once  sovereign  com¬ 
mands,  which  but  lately  could  carry  the  children  through  almost  any  undertaking, 
catmot  move  them  to-day,  and  fall  like  brc^en  arrows  at  their  feet?  This  failure, 
which  everyone  of  us  has  felt,  is  the  most  eloquent  demonstration  of  the  reality 
of  the  moral  power,  by  which  man  acts  upon  man,  as  upon  plastic  matter.** 

While  Seguin  placed  chief  emphasis  on  the  personality  and  behavior 
of  the  teacher,  he  also  stressed  the  important  moral  influences  emenating 
from  group  interaction  in  its  various  guises.**  He  was  against  anything 
which  would  tend  to  put  more  isolation  in  the  life  of  the  “  naturally  iso¬ 
lated  idiot,”  and  recommended  that  the  children  attend  museums, 
churches,  theatres,  and  shows,  not  only  because  these  activities  were 
pleasant  and  amusing,  but  because  they  instilled  a  curiosity  and  need  for 

**"Thus,  command  u  expressed  by  attitude,  corroborated  by  gesture,  animated  by 
physiognomy,  flashed  by  the  look,  made  passionate  by  the  voice,  commented  upon  by 
the  accent,  strengthened  by  the  articulation,  imposed  by  the  emphasis,  and  carried  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  will.”  Idiocy,  p.  227. 

••  Traitement,  p.  657. 

”The  incident  is  related  in  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Persons  (Philadelphia,  1884),  pp 
342-343.  Henceforth  this  will  be  cited  as  Proceedings,  followed  by  the  year. 

"Idiocy,  p.  226. 

"Idiocy,  pp.  116,  215,  218,  226,  238-239,  241-244;  Traitement,  pp.  647-650. 

"Idiocy,  p.  243. 
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minting  with  the  world. Like  Froebel  and  others,  he  viewed  play  as  a 
“  moral  power,”  **  and  recommended  it  especially  in  its  group  forms : 
“  We  would  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  toys  used  individually  for  children 
addicted  to  loneliness,  and  try  to  give  a  social  character  to  those  which 
are  generally  made  to  amuse  a  single  child:  the  more  numerous  the 
players,  the  more  lively  and  social  is  the  game;  we  can  never  teach  too 
many  children,  nor  too  often,  with  toys.”  ** 

Work  had  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  process  of  education  form  all 
points  of  view,  moral,  social,  and  physical.**  It  could  help  the  children 
acquire  fundamental  ideas  of  “  equity  and  reciprocity  between  men  under 
the  Supreme  Justice.”  **  While  at  the  Bicetre,  Seguin  taught  the  children 
to  repeat  the  following  prayer  before  setting  to  work :  “  Mon  Dieu, 
bmissez  le  travail  que  nous  allons  faire  pour  nous  guerir  et  pour  nous 
rendre  utiles  a  la  societe.”  **  The  stress  on  social  consciousness  and 
humility  is  also  well  conveyed  by  the  prayer  recited  before  eating :  “  Mon 
Dieu,  bmissez  la  nourriture  que  nous  allons  prendre,  et  faites  que  tous 
ks  malheureux  aient  comme  nous  du  pain  a  manger.”  *^ 

Although  Seguin,  in  the  spirit  of  Saint-Simon,  puts  much  weight  on 
the  social  aspects  of  education  in  all  its  particulars,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  he  expresses  abhorrence  of  extreme  kinds  of  collectivism  and 
lamentation,  especially  where  children  are  concerned.  He  has  this  to 
say  of  the  19th  century  French  day  nursery : 

Cricke  is  the  French  name  of  the  public  nursery  where  working  women  leave 
their  little  ones  in  the  morning,  and  whence  they  bring  them  home  at  night  The 
criche !  Horrid  necessity !  Beginning  of  the  communistic  inclined  plane  upon  which 
Aose  who  pay  and  do  not  receive  rents  slide  with  a  fearful  rapidity;  yet  a  kind 
institution  for  those  already  fallen  into  the  gulf.** 


Finally,  we  may  consider  as  the  last  major  component  of  Seguin’s 
theory  of  moral  treatment  his  belief  that  all  education  must  eventually 
)rield  liberty  and  freedom,**  and  that  with  respect  to  defective  children, 
they  must  be  brought  actively  to  will  this  freedom.  In  a  sense,  the  master 
wills  the  child  to  will  his  own  freedom,  and  then  to  express  this  freedom 
in  the  society  of  constructively  purposeful  human  beings.  Children  cannot, 
therefore,  be  physically  punished  and  suppressed :  “  oppression  everywhere 


"/Wrf.,  p.  243. 
“/iM.,  p.  244. 
**Ibid..  pp.  243-244. 
**Ibid..9.  116. 
p.  238. 


**  Traitement,  p.  641. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  641. 

**  Report,  p.  8. 

*•  Traitement,  pp.  651-652. 
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creates  opposition,”  *®  Corporal  punishment  is  thus  completely  ruled  out“  I 
Seguin  makes  a  distinction,  however,  between  physical  pimishment  as  a 
disciplining  measure,  and  coercion  as  a  necessary  aid  in  commanding  and 
moving  the  defective  child.**  He  acknowledges  that  any  use  of  force  is 
unpleasant :  | 

Coercion  is  painful,  but  less  so  than  the  shower  bath,  cold  affusion,  strait- jacket, 
etc.  Imperative  command  is  painful,  but  not  in  the  same  manner  as  underhand  and  ■ 
fruitless  brutalities  of  servants  and  keepers,  doleful  lot  of  uneducated  idiots.**  I 

Coercion  and  struggles  of  will  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  if  we  always 
respect  the  freedom  of  the  child,  if  we  do  not  command  him  to  fulfill 
impossible  tasks,**  and  if  we  make  sure  to  provide  a  variety  of  activities, 
frequent  changes  of  setting  and  purpose,  and  relief  from  monotony.** 
Seguin  was  suspicious  of  teaching  situations  governed  inexorably  by 
schedules,  and  determined  by  the  demands  of  apparatus  and  equipment  I 
and  lesson  plans.  He  felt  that  rooms  crowded  with  too  much  of  the  para*  | 
phemalia  of  teaching  may  indicate  that  the  teacher  is  more  interested  in 
teaching  sterile  letters  and  figures  and  in  keeping  the  group  quiet,  rather 
than  in  true  education.**  Too  strict  discipline  and  regimentation  couW 
undo  all  the  good  of  moral  management : 

.  . .  sympathetic  feelings  themselves,  like  the  sensitive  mimosa,  grow  only  where 
there  is  no  compression.  The  more  strictly  disciplined— officially  speaking— die 
school,  the  less  sympathy  among  the  children,  in  the  children  toward  the  world,  in 
the  world  toward  these  children  of  its  follies,  vices,  and  crimes.'* 

Evidences  of  Moral  Treatment  in  the  Training  Schools 

From  Seguin’s  prescription  for  genuine  moral  management  of  the 
institution  for  defectives,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fundamental  need,  on 
which  all  else  depends,  is  for  a  calm,  patient,  kindly,  devoted,  and  skilled 
staff.  If  we  are  to  accept  at  face  value  only  a  fraction  of  the  many 
encomia  and  laudatory  remarks  heaped  upon  superintendents,  matrons, 
and  teachers  of  the  19th  century  American  training  schools  for  idiots, 
then  we  would  have  to  conclude  that  they  were  indeed  of  superior  caliber, 
and  genuinely  dedicated  women  and  men. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Charities,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  sing  the  praises  of  Isaac  Newton  Kerlin  (1834-93)  in  language 

**Ibid..  p.  228. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  234. 

••  Report,  p.  94. 

*’  Ibid.,  p.  93. 


J. 


-Idiocy,  p.  227. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  228. 

"  Troitement,  pp.  680-686. 
••  Idiocy,  p.  228. 
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that  is  seldom  applied  to  other  public  servants  in  their  reports.®*  The  Ohio 
Board  of  Commissioners  expresses  its  great  satisfaction  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  school  at  Columbus  in  equally  enthusiastic  fashion : 

Happily  for  every  interest  involved,  no  changes  of  season  or  party  makes  any 
change  in  the  very  efficient  management  of  this  institution  .  .  .  Nothing  more  than 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Doren  continues  to  superintend  the  general  management,  and 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Purple  remains  in  her  position  as  matron  need  be  said  ...  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  superior  management  of  any  public  institution  of  the  kind 
anywhere.** 

Many  of  these  early  attendants,  matrons,  and  teachers  spent  their  entire 
adult  lives  in  service  to  the  schools,  frequently  dying  on  the  job  rather 
than  retiring.  Thus,  at  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Miss  Alvira  E. 
Wood  was  with  the  institution  from  the  start  and  served  it  without  inter¬ 
mission  for  over  40  years,  as  attendant,  teacher,  and  matron,  at  one  time 
acting  as  superintendent  following  the  death  of  H.  B.  Wilbur  ( 1820-83 ).** 
Another  teacher  at  Syracuse  who  served  continuously  for  more  than  40 
years  was  Miss  Sarah  I.  Young.  Both  of  these  early  pioneers  in  teaching 
the  feeble-minded  were  warmly  recollected  as  late  as  1950  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Asylum,  the  President 
having  himself  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  since  1904.*‘  On  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  M.  McDonald  as  matron  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
after  many  years  of  service,  she  was  cited  in  the  Trustees’  Report  with 
great  warmth  and  appreciation,  and  the  trustees  “  further,  in  view  of  her 
long  and  faithful  service,  offered  her  a  home  for  life  at  the  school.”  ** 

Leaders  of  the  movement  were  on  their  guard  to  protest  the  mistaken 
notion  that  any  strong  and  sturdy  soul,  whether  experienced  or  not  in 
educational  work  with  children,  could  manage  successfully  as  a  teacher 
of  idiots.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  (1801-76)  maintained  quite  the  contrary, 
“  that  the  lower  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  the  higher  should  be  the  ability 
of  the  teacher.”  **  It  was  generally  felt  that  women  made  better  teachers 
and  attendants  than  men,  and  reports  show  that  women  far  outnumbered 
men  on  the  staffs  of  all  the  training  schools  throughout  the  period  here 
being  considered.  Seguin  maintained  that  teachers  and  attendants  of  the 
American  schools  were  superior  to  those  of  the  European  institutions,  and 

**  Second  Anmnal  Report  Pentuytvama  Board  of  Charities,  1872,  p.  Ivi. 

**  Eleventh  Anemal  Report  Ohio  Board  of  Charities,  1887,  p.  38. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  New  York  School,  1885,  p.  9. 

*^0ne  Hundreth  Annual  Report  New  York  School,  1950,  p.  6. 

**  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  School,  1880,  p.  11. 

**  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  School,  1875,  p.  7. 
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in  general  he  found  a  more  feminine  and  gentler  atmosphere  prevalent  in 
the  American  training  centers.**  Howe  especially  advocated  the  feminine 
presence  in  the  school  for  defectives : 

.  .  .  woman  should  be  head,  and  heart,  and  hand.  Here  the  path  of  duty  is  not 
blocked  by  hard  and  tangled  difficulties,  which  are  to  be  forcibly  riven  asimder, 
or  cut  through  with  axe  and  saw  by  bearded  pioneers,  but  they  are  to  be  melted 
away  by  warm  affection,  or  patiendy  removed,  grain  after  grain,  by  gende  and 
pliant  fingers ; — and  there  are  none  so  gende  and  so  pliant  as  woman’s.**  K 

The  possibility  of  implementing  principles  of  moral  treatment  would 
be  as  much  dependent  on  adequate  numbers  of  staff  as  on  their  quality 
and  earnestness  in  the  work.  With  respect  to  numbers,  the  schools  cer-  > 
tainly  make  a  good  showing.**  The  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  j 
Commissioner  of  Education  seldom  failed  to  comment  on  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  task  of  educating  idiots,  and  the  need  for  large  staffs  of  j 
teachers  and  attendants.  Noting,  rather  with  awe,  that  its  statistical  sum¬ 
mary  indicated  355  instructors  for  1,781  pupils  reported  for  the  11  training 
schools  in  1877,  the  Commissioner’s  Report  points  out  that  this  makes 
an  average  of  five  pupils  to  each  teacher.*^  “  This  fact  alone,”  the  Report 
concludes,  “  is  significant  of  the  peculiarly  difficult  nature  of  the  work. 
Nothing  but  unfailing  interest  and  unflagging  industry  can  accomplish 
much.”  *• 

The  Pennsylvania  School  in  1869  had  a  staff  of  57  to  serve  180  pupils.** 
Even  taking  into  account  that  many  of  this  number  were  probably  part- 
time  employees — the  exact  number  is  not  clearly  indicated — this  would  be 
a  very  favorable  ratio.  Since  there  were  16  staff  members  specifically 
identified  as  attendants  (one  male  and  15  female),  this  indicates  a  ratio 
of  one  attendant  to  every  seven  children,  likewise  a  generous  staffing,  even 
allowing  for  part-time  employment. 

That  the  cooks,  seamstresses,  charwomen,  day  laborers,  and  assistant 
attendants  and  teachers — all  of  whom  comprise  a  large  part  of  the  staff 

•*  Report,  p.  88. 

**  Fifth  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  School,  1853,  pp.  5-fi. 

•*  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  being  said  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  moral  manage¬ 
ment  as  Seguin  conceived  it  With  respect  to  the  physiological  meffiod  of  educatioo, 
this  was  probably  not  by  any  means  adequate  staffing. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  1S77  (Washington,  1879), 
p.  cliii.  This  cannot  be  taken  as  an  accurate  conclusion.  The  “355  instructors"  in 
actuality  probably  means  total  staff,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  h,  and  not  strictly  speaking 
teachers  only. 

••Ibid. 

••First  Annual  Report  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Charities,  1871,  p.  168. 
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<rf  any  institution  and  frequently  come  into  close  contact  with  the  inmates 
— were  as  skilled  and  devoted  as  the  superintendents  and  leading  teachers 
seems  highly  unlikely,  especially  in  view  of  the  prevailing  attitudes  towards 
idiots  among  the  lower  socio-economic  groups  from  which  most  of  this 
personnel  must  have  been  recruited.  The  often  disagreeable  tasks  of  the 
institutional  routine  and  the  unclean  and  offensive  habits  of  the  more 
severely  defective  children  must  have  discouraged  many  men  and  women 
who  may  have  approached  the  work  in  an  originally  idealistic  frame  of 
mind,  or  in  response  to  the  altruistic  and  religious  appeals  of  the  leaders 
oi  the  movement.  This  administrative  aspect  of  the  work  is  not  frequently 
mentioned  in  reports,  although  on  occasion  we  can  infer  the  existence  of 
the  problem.^* 

Difficulty  in  recruitment  is  directly  discussed  in  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  Illinois  Asylum.  The  transfer  of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  from  Jacksonville  to  Lincoln  was  a  major  operation. 
C  T.  Wilbur  admits  to  having  trouble  in  getting  suitable  help.  “  The 
peculiar  patient  good  nature,  combined  with  firmness,  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  successful  management  of  the  feeble-minded,”  he  avers, 
“  is  a  qualification  rarely  found.”  Many  of  the  old-timers  who  had  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  school  were  unable  to  accompany  the  institution 
to  its  new  site ;  thus  the  Superintendent  was  faced  with  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  staff.  One  detects  that  he  was  strict  in  his  standards  despite  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  this  strictness.  “  A  comprehension  of  the  fact 
that  no  unkindness  or  severity  with  the  pupils  of  the  asylum  will  be  toler¬ 
ated,  has  been  brought  about  by  frequent  discharges,  especially  of  attend¬ 
ants  who  have  the  control  and  care  of  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours.”  ” 

Perhaps  not  all  the  superintendents  were  as  strict  as  C.  T.  Wilbur, 
although  men  like  Howe  and  H.  B.  Wilbur  may  have  been  even  stricter. 
Even  as  generally  mild  a  man  as  Kerlin  seems  to  have  been  quite  uncom¬ 
promising  with  respect  to  the  behavior  of  his  staff.  Tobacco  was  par¬ 
ticularly  frowned  upon  at  the  Pennsylvania  School,  for  example,  and  Ker¬ 
lin  was  hesitant  to  employ  anyone  who  indulged  in  the  degenerate  habit. 
That  the  greatly  respected  leader  at  Elwyn  was  able  to  maintain  his 
standards  with  wisdom,  wit,  and  flexibility  is  reflected  in  what  he  has 
to  say  about  a  trio  of  habitual  smokers  among  his  old-line  staff  members : 

”See  Third  and  Fourth  [combined]  Ammal  Reports  Illinois  School,  1869,  p.  13;  First 
Annual  Report  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities,  1865,  p.  166;  First  Annual  Report 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Charities,  1871,  p.  173. 

^Seventh  Biennial  Report  Illinois  School,  1878,  p.  17. 

^Ibid. 
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The  old  tobacco-sinners,  such  as  G - ,  K - ,  and  S - ,  whom  I  pity 

because  they  are  so  deeply  dyed  in  the  practice,  and  love  because  of  their  protracted 
and  faithful  service,  are  exhorted  to  be  as  slightly  disagreeable  as  possible,  and  to 
stand  as  warning  examples  for  yrounger  men.^* 

One  significant  if  indirect  evidence  of  calm  and  benevolent  instittrtional 
atmosphere  is  the  readiness  of  the  administration  to  receive  visitors, 
scheduled  as  well  as  non-scheduled.  The  record  of  the  training  schools 
is  unusually  good  in  this  respect.  The  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  Schools 
make  no  mention  of  any  restrictions  on  visiting  in  the  reports  through 
1880.  From  the  start,  the  New  York  School  encouraged  general  visiting.** 
At  the  Pennsylvania  institution  there  was  no  objection  to  visiting,  whether 
of  the  groups  at  large  or  of  individual  pupils,  but  frequency  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  superintendent,  since  for  some  pupils  it  was  deemed 
good,  and  for  others  harmful.*'  At  Lincoln,  Illinois,  the  Asylum  was  open 
to  visitors  every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday.  No  specific  visiting 
hours  were  posted,  and  the  public  at  large  was  not  only  cordially  invited, 
but  “  earnestly  requested  ”  to  visit.*'  Within  a  three  year  period,  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  people  were  estimated  to  have  visited  the  school.** 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  training  schools,  especially  the  larger 
ones,  acted  on  Seguin’s  advocacy  of  close  social  interaction,  the  family¬ 
like  atmosphere,  and  both  planned  and  spontaneous  group  affairs  as  im¬ 
portant  adjuncts  to  moral  treatment.  Mentioning  that  Dr.  Seguin  found 
it  a  particularly  gratifying  development,  Gustavus  Doren  annoimced  at  a 
session  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  that  mtKii  success  was  being 
achieved  at  Columbus  with  large  social  gatherings  in  the  Music  Hall,  as 
often  as  four  times  a  week,  for  dancing,  calisthenics,  etc.*'  Kerlin  at  the 
same  session  gave  information  on  “  a  further  development  of  the  social 
training  eulogized  by  Dr.  Seguin  ”  *'  in  which  boys  were  able  to  join 
the  “  Lincoln  ”  or  the  “  Franklin  ”  clubs.  There  was  also  a  society  for 
the  “  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge  "  meeting  weekly." 

** Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  The  Mamul  of  Etwyn,  1864-1891  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lipptncott 
Ca.  1891).  p.  118. 

First  Ammtal  Report  New  York  School,  1852,  p.  18. 

**  Thirteenth  An$mal  Report  Pemuylvama  School,  1866,  p.  4.  Visitors,  however,  were 
cantiooed  against  leaving  sweet-meats,  fruits,  or  money  with  children;  these  were  to 
be  deposited  only  widi  the  matron.  (.Ibid.) 

**  Eighth  Biennial  Report  lUinoit  School,  1881,  p.  102. 

"/Wi.  p.  25. 

**  Proceedings,  1878,  pp.  103-104. 

*»/Wd,  p.  104. 

**  Ibid.  This  seems  a  particularly  suitable  development  for  an  institution  whose  super- 
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At  Media  the  children  were  also  encouraged  to  speak  in  group  responses, 
in  “  smart  answers,”  which  Seguin  felt  came  from  the  mutual  stimulation 
of  the  assemblage.  This  is  certainly  a  development  of  one  aspect  of 
Seguin’s  moral  treatment,  if  rather  a  formal  one,  and  there  was  evidence 
that  such  group  exercises  were  being  introduced  elsewhere.*^ 

Seguin,  perhaps  not  too  familiar  with  the  great  American  penchant 
for  self-improvement  via  self-organization,  does  not  suggest  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  on  moral  treatment  that  the  children  be  formed  into  clubs  or  groups 
under  their  own  direction.  This  practice  appeared  early  in  American 
extra-curricular  activities  and  was  not  overlooked  by  Kerlin  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  There  was  an  “  I’ll  Try  Society  ”  organized  at  his  school,  de¬ 
scribed  laconically  as  a  “  monitorial  union  of  such  children  as  appreciate 
right  from  wrong.”  •*  The  group  seems  to  have  been  a  useful  framework 
for  healthy  evening  activities. 

It  would  probably  be  unwarranted  to  judge,  on  the  basis  of  available 
documents,  whether  the  inmates  of  the  training  schools  of  100  or  80  years 
ago  were  truly  content  and  secure  and  felt  themselves  to  be  the  subjects 
of  a  moral  management.  Nevertheless,  in  the  early  1880’s,  when  many 
of  the  larger  institutions  had  become  firmly  established  and  had  success¬ 
fully  weathered  the  experimental  and  trial  periods,  there  is  to  be  sensed 
in  the  records  and  reports  a  genuine  measure  of  that  ordered,  calm,  family- 
style  life  which  Seguin  often  cited  as  the  essence  of  the  moral  treatment. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1880’s  the  “  notable  events  ”  of  the  Pennsylvania 
SdK)ol,  for  example,  carry  a  distinct  resemblance  to  genteel,  countrified 
Victorian  living.  The  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  dinners;  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  concerts,  plays,  entertainments;  the  stereopticon  exhibitions  and 
visiting  lecturers ;  the  May  Days,  “  Buttercup  Days,”  strawberry-picking 
frolics ;  the  musicales,  recitals,  impersonations,  fire-work  displays,  open-air 
concerts  illtuninated  by  Chinese  lanterns ;  even  the  occasional  funerals  with 
flowers  being  scattered  on  the  graves  while  the  comet  band  plays  softly  in 
the  background — events  such  as  these  which  seem  to  have  crowded  the 
days  at  Elwyn  give  an  impression  of  almost  aristocratic  grace  in  living ;  ** 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  the  pauper  idiots  may  have  been  heart¬ 
broken  at  the  thought  of  leaving. 

mtendent  carried  the  given  names  "  Isaac  Newton,"  since  Kerlin’s  famous  predecessor 
had  himself  at  one  time  been  active  in  die  work  of  a  similar  society,  although  not  founded 
for  idiots. 

"/W..  1878,  p.  62. 

**  SimtUenth  Antmal  Report  Pemuyhoma  School,  1872,  p.  15. 

"See  in  particular  Reports  of  die  Pennsylvania  School  between  the  years  1881  and 
1886. 
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Perhaps  no  aspect  of  day-to-day  institutional  practice  in  the  training 
schools  would  be  more  relevant  to  the  successful  implementation  of  moral 
management  than  the  methods  followed  in  maintaining  discipline.  Yet 
no  other  aspect  of  school  life  is  more  difficult  to  judge  from  a  distance 
than  discipline.  Avowed  principles  and  actual  practice  are  not  necessarily 
congruent;  what  occurs  in  one  schoolroom  under  one  teacher  may  be 
entirely  different  from  what  is  taking  place  in  the  neighboring  room  under 
another  teacher;  and  even  what  one  instructor  resorts  to  during  a  period 
in  arithmetic  may  be  quite  different  from  his  ways  of  securing  discipline 
during  a  session  in  the  gymnasium.  If  anything,  in  a  residential  school 
for  defective  children,  many  of  whom  may  be  grossly  vmdisciplined  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival,  problems  of  judging  this  aspect  of  institutional 
management  solely  on  the  basis  of  written  documents  issued  approximately 
100  years  ago  become  risky  indeed.  There  is  little  to  go  on,  but  the  little 
that  there  is  appears  indicative  of  a  mild  disciplinary  regimen  in  the 
training  schools. 

Most  American  educators  of  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  it  must 
be  remembered,  did  not  adhere  to  Seguin’s  benign  and  permissive  ap¬ 
proach  to  classroom  discipline.  Progressive  teachers  generally  spoke  up 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  tactful  and  patient  classroom  management,  but  most 
educators  before  1880  or  1890  would  not  have  been  willing  to  rule  out 
stringent  laws  of  silence  or  use  of  corporal  punishment,  even  while  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  more  abusive  but  time-honored  educational  practices 
of  caning,  whipping,  feruling,  beating  with  birch  twigs,  flogging,  etc.  The 
conservative  19th  century  approach  to  discipline  is  reflected  in  a  paper 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1871,**  where  the 
stress  is  on  order,  law,  and  firmness.  The  author,  principal  of  a  Ladies’ 
Academy  in  West  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  specifically  repudiates  moral 
suasion  as  an  antidote  to  “  rebellion.”  “ 

According  to  Seguin’s  testimony,  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of 
the  training  schools  could  not  have  adhered  to  Hiram  Orcutt’s  approach. 
Seguin  makes  the  strong  affirmation  in  1878  that  nowhere  in  his  obser¬ 
vation  of  practice  could  he  find  the  old  rule  of  silence  in  education  applied 

**  Hiram  Orcutt,  “  Methods  of  school  discipline,”  in  CtrcMlar  of  Information  of  tkt 
Bureau  of  Education,  November,  1871  (Washington,  1871). 

**  ”  Rebellion  should  be  met  by  stunning,  cru^ng  blows,  such  as  will  indicate  and 
re-establish  authority,  and  deter  others  from  committing  the  same  crime  .  .  .  public  crime 
must  meet  public  punishment,  that  all  similar  cases  may  be  reached  and  the  school 
benefited.  Let  the  folly,  wickedness,  and  consequences  of  tfie  crime  be  fully  exposed  and 
brought  home  upon  the  conscience.”  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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in  the  schools  for  idiots.  Instead  the  principle  was :  “  Let  them  move, 
tiiey  will  work;  let  them  be  noisy,  they  shall  speak.” 

In  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  School  as  well  as  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Charities  there  are  frequent  references  to  the  extraordinary  mild¬ 
ness  of  discipline  and  the  gratifying  results  achieved.  One  report  goes 
so  far  as  to  insist  that  an  attendant  would  be  dismissed  who  pulled  an 
ear  or  inflicted  even  mildly  painful  discipline.*^  This  is  probably  an  exag¬ 
geration,  but  not  entirely  to  be  discounted  under  the  leadership  of  such 
a  benevolent  despot  as  S.  G.  Howe,  who  attributed  the  regular,  firm, 
but  gentle  discipline  of  the  Boston  School  to  the  kindly  female  teachers 
and  attendants.  “No  corporal  punishment  and  no  infliction  of  pain  in 
any  shape  is  allowed  or  required.”  **  Howe  considered  it  his  moral  and 
educational  task  to  bring  each  teacher  to  understand  that  the  child  could 
not  be  treated  as  responsible  for  even  the  most  offensive  behavior,  and 
“  though  she  should  be  struck  or  spit  upon,”  the  teacher  is  not  expected 
to  manifest  any  unkind  feeling  in  return.  “  The  result  is,  that  not  only 
docs  the  soft  answer  turn  away  wrath,  but  the  soft  manner  prevents  the 
wrath  from  rising.”  *“ 

With  respect  to  Kerlin’s  disciplinary  methods  at  the  Pennsylvania 
School,  one  report  informs  us  that  “  the  word  punishment  is  not  employed 
in  the  institution,”  **  which  certainly  cannot  be  considered  an  accurate 
statement  (unless  it  means  that  the  staff  at  Elwyn  preferred  to  use  other 
synonyms  for  the  word)  although  it  well  conveys  the  gentleness  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  probably  prevailed  at  the  school.  The  Charity  Commissioners 
at  a  later  date  report  the  following : 

No  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  children  subjected  to  punishment  or  correc¬ 
tional  measures,  but  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  year  about  three  in  the 
entire  family  needed  frequent  correctional  discipline — about  15  at  long  intervals. 
The  culpable  offenses  were  cruelty,  viciousness,  obstinacy,  and  profanity 

In  the  Manual  of  Elwyn,  Kerlin  gives  very  specific  directives  concerning 
accepted  disciplinary  measures,  most  of  them  directed  to  the  men  and 
women  who  held  the  position  of  attendant,  which  he  considered  a  “  sacred 
one.”  ”  Corporal  punishment  was  permitted,  but  only  in  the  presence  of 

**  Proceedings,  1878,  p.  63. 

”  Seventh  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities,  1871,  p.  166. 

**  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  School,  1864,  p.  12. 

**  Ninth  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  School,  1857,  p.  8. 

**  First  Annual  Report  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Charities,  1871,  p.  168. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Charities,  1877,  p.  246. 

“Kerlin,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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the  assistant  superintendent  or  the  matron.**  Spontaneous  retaliations 
were  disallowed :  “  The  passionate  smacking,  rapping  of  knuckles,  pulling 
of  ears,  kicking,  pinching,  scolding,  teasing,  threatening,  etc.  are  all  bar¬ 
barous  and  disgusting  methods,  and  are  only  referred  to  here  to  warn  all 
against  indulgence  in  any  such  temper.”  **  Forms  of  ptmishment  specifi¬ 
cally  permitted  at  Pennsylvania  were  the  following: 

1.  Wearing  of  a  camisole  [strait  jacket].  2.  Standing  during  a  meal  with  bread 
and  water.  3.  Bread  and  water  for  a  meal.  4.  Loss  of  dessert.  5.  Sitting  at  matrons* 
doors.  6.  Sending  to  bed  on  bread  and  water.  7.  Sending  to  bed.  8.  Detention  in 
Solid  Gxnfort  9.  Detention  in  Quiet.  10.  Smacking  of  the  hand.  11.  Feruling  on 
the  hand.  12.  Spanking  or  switching.** 

Class  Distinctions  in  Moral  Treatment 

In  the  light  of  a  recently  published  study  on  the  relationship  between 
mental  illness  and  class  status,**  the  question  has  been  posed  whether 
members  of  the  lower  socio-economic  classes  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  been  given  institutional  treatment  according  to  the  precepts  of  moral 
management  as  it  was  developed  in  19th  century  psychiatry  and  psycho¬ 
logical  medicine.*^  The  question  is  also  relevant  to  the  moral  treatment 
of  mental  defectives  in  the  19th  century;  to  what  extent  did  die  training 
schools  give  preferential  treatment  to  the  children  of  the  wealthy  classes? 

That  there  were  special  centers  which  catered  exclusively  to  wealthy 
families  does  not  mean  that  the  children  of  the  rich  were  never  placed 
in  the  state  training  schools.  Even  allowing  for  the  existence  of  small 
custodial  centers  which  do  not  appear  in  the  records,  but  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  providing  training  of  the  type  being  reviewed  in  this  study, 

-Ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 

-Ibid. 

—  Ibid.,  p.  120.  The  specific  listing  of  die  outlawed  as  wdl  as  die  permitted  punish¬ 
ments  suggests  that  there  must  have  been  actual  occurrences  of  both.  It  is  not  possible 
to  judge,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  in  the  records,  to  what  extent  punishments  were 
being  meted  out  suireptitioasly  or  against  the  directives  of  the  school  administrators. 

**  Augtut  B.  Hollingshead  and  Frederick  C  Redlkh,  Social  Class  and  Mental  Illneu: 
A  Community  Study  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1958). 

**  See  Norman  Dain  and  Eric  T.  Carlson,  **  Social  class  and  psydxdogical  medicine 
in  the  United  States,  1789-1824,"  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1959,  33:  454-465.  Reviewing  the 
situation  in  the  mental  hospitals  of  the  United  States,  die  authors  comment :  **  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  assume  dut  even  those  of  the  lower  classes  who  managed  to  gain 
admittance  to  asylums  for  mental  disease  always  received  the  same  treatment  as  their 
more  well-to-do  fellow  sufferers.  The  disparity  in  care  given  the  indigent  and  wealthy 
patients  was  sometimes  very  great  indeed.  The  more  the  patient  paid,  the  better  were 
his  food  and  lodgings,  and  if  he  could  afford  the  rates  and  his  condition  warranted  it, 
he  might  eat  with  the  hospital  superintendent”  (Ibid.,  p.  464.) 
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there  were  simply  not  enough  private  schools  to  take  care  of  all  the  children 
from  middle  and  upper  class  levels.  In  addition  to  the  Fayville  home  and 
Seguin’s  private  school,  both  of  which  were  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
negligible  resources,  there  was  the  institution  at  Barre,  Massachusetts, 
founded  by  H.  B.  Wilbur  and  continued  imder  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
George  Brown.  Concerning  this  school  Howe  says  the  following: 
“Wealthy  persons  procure  special  attendants  and  instruction  for  their 
children;  or  send  them  to  the  large,  flourishing  and  excellent  school  at 
Barre.”  **  It  is  tmlikely  that  any  but  the  very  wealthiest  could  afford 
private  care  or  the  services  of  the  Barre  School. 

In  reviewing  18  years’  experience  at  the  New  York  School,  H.  B. 
Wilbur  points  out  that  training  was  provided  for  more  than  500  pupils, 
many  of  them  from  environments  of  poverty  and  extreme  deprivation, 
but  some  of  them  also  from  homes  of  luxury .*•  Wilbur  frankly  admits 
that  special  indulgences  or  allowances  may  sometimes  be  granted  because 
of  the  “  more  winning  ways  and  dispositions  ”  of  some  of  the  pupils, 
although  this  is  always  strongly  discouraged.  Under  no  circumstances, 
however,  does  he  concede  that  outside  distinctions  of  social  class  or  status 
determine  institutional  treatment.  Considering  Wilbur’s  character  and 
uprightness  as  an  administrator,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
assertion. 

Seguin  affirms  Wilbur’s  claim  with  the  strong  statement  that  at  the 
Syracuse  institution  all  were  treated  alike,  and  no  special  privileges  were 
allowed  because  of  the  “  pecuniary  position  ”  of  the  parents.^®^  Seguin 
himself,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  was  always  alert  to  such  distinctions  and 
heatedly  deplored  the  fostering  of  sentiments  of  class  and  caste  in  the 
American  schools  of  his  day,  viewing  such  practices  as  “  utterly  repugnant 
to  truly  democratic  institutions.”  ^®* 

**  Tu>eHty~third  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  School,  1871,  p.  10. 

**  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  New  York  School,  1870,  p.  13.  In  1879  the  children  at 
the  New  York  School  were  assigned  to  the  following  groups  according  to  class  origins: 
53%  from  the  pauper  and  indigent  group;  35%  from  homes  of  moderate  means;  and 
12%  from  families  in  good  circumstances  {Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  New  York 
School,  1880,  p.  8).  The  class  division  is  not  very  clear-cut,  but  it  is  suggestive. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  New  York  School,  1870,  p.  14. 

Report,  p.  89. 

‘**E.  Seguin,  Idiocy:  Its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  etc.,  op.  cit.  footnote  4,  p.  22. 
That  Seguin  decided  to  open  a  small  private  school  of  his  own  does  not  necessarily 
contradict  this  viewpoint  It  is  possible  to  endorse  the  existence  of  private  schools  which 
often  nolens  volens  cater  to  a  restricted  class  without  thereby  agreeing  that  the  larger 
public  school  system  should  become  an  inferior  educational  resource  for  the  “lower” 
classes  exclusively. 
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From  the  beginning,  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  School  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  its  pupils  were  state  beneficiaries,  presumably  indigent 
or  near  indigent.  Thus,  in  1853,  of  a  total  of  42  pupils,  31  were  state 
supported.  In  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners,  Howe 
makes  it  clear  that  class  distinctions  are  never  tolerated : 

Our  pupils,  whether  State  beneficiaries  or  private  pupils,  are  treated  alike.  They 
are  well  and  comfortably  clad,  housed  and  lodged.  They  have  abundance  of  nour¬ 
ishing  food  and  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.^*** 

At  a  time  when  the  Pennsylvania  School  had  a  total  pupil  enrollment 
of  260,  100  were  provided  for  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  38  by 
New  Jersey.  One  searches  in  vain  for  any  suggestion  in  the  literature 
that  the  138  state  supported  children  received  treatment  in  any  way 
different  from  the  122  who  were  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  relatives 
or  private  sources. 

Speaking  at  a  session  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers,  Doren 
has  this  to  say  concerning  the  Ohio  School: 

I  will  say  the  policy  of  our  State  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  regard  our 
institution  as  a  part  of  the  common-school  system;  we  admit  no  paying  pupils. 
All  enter  upon  a  common  basis,  the  child  of  the  rich  man  and  of  the  poor  man 
in  the  same  terms.  The  parents  are  expected  to  supply  the  clothing  only,  but  when 
unable  to  do  so  the  State  now  authorizes  us  to  do  so.^*** 

From  its  origin  through  1880  and  beyond,  pupils  at  the  Illinois  Asylum 
were  supported  free  of  charge.^®^  In  general,  the  reports  of  the  schools 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  make  it  amply 
clear  that  the  children  in  all  the  state  training  schools  came  for  the  most 
part  from  poor  families. 

The  evidence  cited  in  this  section  is  clearly  too  meager  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  no  class  distinctions  in  applying  precepts  of  moral  manage¬ 
ment  were  allowed  in  the  training  schools.  Nevertheless,  we  can  conclude 
that  to  the  extent  the  schools  did  follow  such  principles,  it  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  the  children  of  the  pauperized  and  impoverished  classes  who 
received  the  benefits  of  moral  management. 

The  Humanitarian  Element  in  the  Moral  Treatment 

In  the  opening  section  to  this  paper,  reference  was  made  to  Seguin’s 

Sixth  Atmuat  Report  Massachusetts  School,  1854,  p.  10. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities,  1871,  p.  166. 

Proceedings,  1878,  p.  101. 
p.  104. 

Eighth  Biennial  Report  Illinois  School,  1881,  p.  100. 
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conviction  that  mental  defect  was  not  merely  a  meaningless  condition  of 
human  suffering,  but  rather  that  it  carried  deep  and  potentially  construc¬ 
tive  significance  for  all  of  mankind.  This  is  also  a  view  which  permeates 
Seguin’s  theory  of  moral  treatment.  There  is  a  profound  ethical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  implication  in  Seguin’s  view  of  moral  treatment  which  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Henry  H.  Goddard,  himself  an  outstanding  and  devoted  pioneer  in 
the  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency,  on  one  occasion  re¬ 
viewed  the  status  of  research  in  the  field  and  also  presented  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  deeper  ethical  and  philosophical  problems  involved  in  the 
approach  to  mental  deficiency.  Directly  concerning  Seguin,  Goddard  has 
the  following  to  say : 

Seguin  thought  he  could  cure  idiots  by  the  physiological  method.  Yet,  if  he, 
by  devoting  his  entire  time,  could  have  made  one  idiot  fit  to  take  a  place  in  the 
world,  what  would  have  been  gained?  We  would  have  saved  one  idiot,  but  we 
would  have  lost  a  Seguin.  Nothing  would  have  been  gained  unless  he  could  have 
made  the  idiot  of  more  use  to  the  world  than  he  himself  ever  could  have  been.  Had 
Seguin  been  able  to  cure  twenty  idiots  in  his  lifetime,  we  might  concede  that  it  was 
worth  while.  Where,  then,  should  the  line  be  drawn? 

There  are  implications  in  such  a  view  which  demand  consideration.  It 
seems  to  this  writer  that  Seguin  himself  would  not  have  agreed  with  the 
sentiment  that  clearly  underlies  this  statement  by  Goddard,  logical  and 
convincing  as  it  may  sound  at  first  blush.  Would  Seguin  have  agreed 
that  his  life  would  have  been  in  vain — “  lost  ” — if  he  had  succeeded  in 
curing  only  one  idiot?  Would  he  have  agreed,  for  that  matter,  even  had 
he  come  to  realize  that  not  a  single  idiot  had  been  cured  by  his  method? 

It  is  possible  that  Goddard  has  missed  the  chief  significance  of  Seguin’s 
philosophical  and  humanitarian  orientation  to  work  with  the  mentally 
defective,  an  orientation  implicit  in  Seguin’s  concept  of  moral  treatment. 
Seguin  certainly  wanted  to  cure  idiocy,  and  he  wanted  to  leave  to  the 
world  a  precious  universal  method.  But  one  finds  no  evidence  in  his 
writings  that  he  rooted  his  profoundest  values  in  the  work  with  idiots 
on  the  making  of  the  cure.  Seguin  put  the  deepest  value  on  the  making 
of  the  effort,  on  the  imcompromising  devotion  to  the  therapeutic  ideal 
of  moral  treatment,  on  the  moral  imperative  of  the  healthy  and  well- 
favored  in  mind  and  body  and  possessions  to  help  the  sick  and  feeble  and 
dispossessed,  and  perhaps  themselves  to  be  enriched  in  the  process  with 

’** Henry  H.  Goddard,  “Anniversary  address,”  in  Edgar  A.  Doll,  ed.,  Twenty-Five 
Yeoirs,  op.  cit.  footnote  5,  p.  62. 
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riches  even  greater  than  their  own  soundness  of  mind  and  body  and 
pridefulness  in  possessions. 


NOTE  ON  REFERENCES 

In  the  body  of  this  paper  the  various  reports  of  the  American  training  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the  19th  century  State  Boards  of 
Charities,  have  been  cited  in  abbreviated  form.  We  give  below  the  complete  titles 
of  these  documents. 

Illinois : 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Directors  and  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children.  Jacksonville.  1870-1875. 

Biennial  Reports  of  the  Trustees,  Superintendent  and  Treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Lincoln.  Springfield.  1877-1885. 

Biennial  Reports  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Springfield.  1872-1887. 

Massachusetts : 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth.  Cambridge  and  Boston.  1853-1869. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  astd 
Feeble-Minded  Youth.  Boston.  1870-1884. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massachusetts.  Boston. 
1865-1886. 

New  York: 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots. 
Albany.  1852-1885. 

One  Hundreth  Annual  Report  of  the  Syracuse  State  School  to  the  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  March  31,  1950.  Utica. 
1950. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities. 
Albany.  1868-1880. 

Ohio: 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for 
the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth.  Columbus.  1871-1876,  1879- 
1883. 
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The  ossicles  of  the  ear  were  described  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  original  contributions  to 
medical  knowledge,  the  claims  for  priority  in  recognition  and  recording 
were  numerous.  The  exact  sequence  of  events  has  long  been  subject  to 
question,  and  at  first  it  may  appear  that  any  attempt  to  settle  this  matter 
at  a  distance  of  400  years  would  be  futile.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  available  to  make  a  reasonably  accurate 
assessment  of  those  early  claims,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
do  so. 

The  earlier  ideas  of  hearing  and  of  the  transmission  of  auditory  stimuli 
from  the  external  atmosphere  to  the  brain  will  be  discussed  first ;  thereafter 
the  discovery  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  the  stapes,  and  the  so-called  fourth 
ossicle  will  be  considered.  A  similar  approach  to  this  problem  has  been 
made  by  Fioretti  and  Concato.  However,  their  work,  which  is  in  Italian, 
deals  only  with  the  discovery  of  the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes,  and  it  does 
not  contain  the  translations  which  we  have  included.^ 

Early  Theories  of  Auditory  Transmission 

From  the  material  presently  available  we  can  be  certain  that  the  ancients 
did  not  record  a  description  of  the  ossicles,  and  it  appears  likely  that  they 
were  unaware  of  their  existence.  It  is  usually  conceded  that  Alcmaeon 
was  the  first  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  faculty  of  hearing.  Theo¬ 
phrastus  cites  him  as  follows :  “  Hearing  is  by  means  of  the  ears,  he  says, 
because  within  them  there  is  an  empty  space  and  this  empty  space  re¬ 
sounds.  A  kind  of  noise  is  produced  by  the  cavity,  and  the  internal  air 
re-echoes  this  sound.”  *  Aetius  gives  a  similar  accotmt  of  Alcmaeon’s 

*  Department  of  Anatomy,  Division  of  Medical  History,  University  of  California 
Medical  Center,  Los  Angeles. 

*  A  Fioretti  and  G.  Concato.  "  Problem!  di  storia  dell’anatomia  dell’orecchio.  Nota  I : 
fi  individuabile  lo  scopritore  dell’incudine  e  del  martello?”  Acta  medicae  historiae 
Patovina.  1956-57,  3  :  47-91. 

*  - .  "  Nota  II :  Polemiche  cinquecentesche  intorno  alia  scoperta  della  staffa.”  Ibid., 

1957-58,  4  :  59-120. 

'G.  M.  Stratton.  Theophrastus  and  the  Greek  Physiological  Psychology  before 
Aristotle,  London:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1917,  p.  89,  citing  Theophrastus,  De  sensu,  25,  28, 
SS-57. 
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theory:  “  We  hear  by  means  of  the  vacuum  within  the  ear;  for  there  it 
that  which  transmits  inwardly  the  sounds  [which  come  from  without]  at 
every  immission  of  the  soniferous  air-waves  [into  the  outer  ear].  For 
all  vacua  are  resonant”  *  It  can  be  assumed  that  Alcmaeon  considered 
sounds  to  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  which  for  him  was  the  seat  of 
sensation.*  Although  Alcmaeon  carried  out  dissections  it  appears  that  he 
did  not  notice  the  ossicles,  but  in  view  of  the  fragmentary  information 
concerning  his  work  the  censure  accorded  him  for  this  omission  by  Toply  * 
seems  tm justifiable. 

Anaxagoras*  held  a  similar  theory,  as  did  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,* 
although  the  latter  believed  that  sensation  was  carried  to  the  region  of 
the  heart  rather  than  to  the  brain.*  Plato’s  conception  of  hearing  is  to 
be  found  in  his  Timaeus:*  “  In  a  general  way  we  may  define  sound  as  a 
stroke  given  by  the  air  through  the  ears  to  the  brain  and  blood,  continued 
to  the  soul,  and  hearing  as  the  motion  due  to  this  stroke,  which  begins  at 
the  head  and  ends  in  the  quarter  of  the  liver.”  This  passage  has  been 
discussed  at  length  by  Taylor,“  Comford,“  and  others. 

Democritus^*  explained  hearing  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  al¬ 
though  he  believed  that  sound  permeated  the  whole  body.  An  addition 
to  the  preceding  theories  was  offered  by  Empedocles  **  who  considered 
hearing  to  result  from  the  impact  of  the  air  against  a  cartilage  (chondros) 
suspended  within  the  ear  and  oscillating  as  it  was  struck,  like  a  gong.  He 
appears  to  have  been  referring  to  some  structure  he  had  foimd  in  dissection 


*  John  I.  Beare.  Greek  Theories  of  Elementary  Cognition  from  Alcmaeon  to  Aristotle, 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1906,  p.  93. 

*  Kathleen  Freeman.  The  PreSocratic  Philosophers.  A  companion  to  Diels,  Fragmentt 
der  Vorsokratiker,  Oxford:  Blackwell,  1946,  p.  137. 

*  Robert  Toply.  “  Geschichte  der  Anatomie,”  in  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Medisin, 
hrsg.  Max  Neubtirger  und  Julius  Pagel,  II,  Jena:  Gustav  Fisher,  1903,  pp.  172-173. 

*  Stratton,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

^  The  Compete  Works  of  Plutarch,  New  York:  Kdmscott  Society,  1909,  III,  Uc  4, 
ch.  16,  p.  108,  “  Sentiments  with  which  philosophers  are  delighted :  on  hearing.” 

*  Beare,  op.  cit.,  pp.  105-106. 

*  Plato.  Timaeus,  67b.  See  A.  £.  Taylor.  Plato:  Timaeus  and  Critias,  London: 
Methuen,  1929,  pp.  69-70. 

^*A.  K  Taylor.  A  Commentary  on  Plato’s  Timaeus,  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1928, 
pp.  476-479. 

Francis  M.  Comford.  Plato’s  Cosmology.  The  Timaeus  of  Plato  Translated  with  a 
Running  Commentary,  London:  K.  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  1937,  pp.  275-276,  320-326. 

“  Stratton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  115-117. 

Beare,  op.  cit.,  p.  95.  The  actual  fragment  relating  to  the  ear  is  merely  “  a  bell  . . . 
a  fleshy  twig”;  see  The  Fragments  of  Empedocles,  trans.  W.  E.  Leonard,  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publ.  Co.,  1908,  p.  46. 
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of  the  internal  ear,  possibly  the  cochlear,  but  it  seems  certain  that  he  had 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ossicles/* 

Aristotle,  too,  spoke  of  the  ear  as  having  a  chamber  enclosing  air, 
which  had  a  peculiar  resonance,  like  a  horn.  He  says :  “  The  ear  is 
constructed  internally  like  the  tnunpet-shell,  and  the  innermost  bone  is 
like  the  ear  [pinna]  itself,  and  into  it  at  the  end  the  sound  makes  its  way, 
as  into  the  bottom  of  a  jar.”  Again  there  is  reference  to  a  structure 
which  may  have  been  the  cochlear,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  he  had 
encountered  the  ossicles  in  the  course  of  his  dissections.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  dealing  only  with  animals,^*  and  when  one  considers  the 
size  of  the  ossicle  in  these  preparations,  he  may  perhaps,  like  Alcmaeon, 
be  excused  this  oversight.  The  central  conduction  of  air  movements  was 
explained  by  a  supposed  connection  between  the  air-cell  and  the  occipital 
region  of  the  cranial  cavity  which  he  thought  contained  air.^^  There  was 
no  direct  connection  with  the  brain,  and  the  air  movements  somehow 
found  their  way  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  Aristotle’s  central  sensorium. 
It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  this  took  place :  “  Whereas  those  [sense 
organs]  of  touch  and  taste  are  simply  the  body  itself  or  some  part  of  the 
body  of  animals,  those  of  smell  and  hearing  are  passages  connecting  with 
the  external  air  and  full  themselves  of  innate  spiritus ;  these  passages  end 
at  the  small  blood-vessels  about  the  brain  which  run  thither  from  the 
heart.” 

Although  Hyrtl  claimed  that  Hippocrates  knew  the  ossicles — ossicula 
audit oria  (quae  lapillos  vocat) — ^he  gives  no  reference  and  this  statement 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Littre  edition ;  Karlin  and  others  have  likewise 
been  unable  to  trace  this  term.  We  find  that  although  the  first  adequate 
description  of  the  tympanic  membrane  occurs  in  the  Hippocratic  writ¬ 
ings  ”  and  that  reference  is  made  to  a  “  fistulous  cavity,”  possibly  the 

“  B«are,  op.  cit.,  p.  96. 

“Aristotle.  Historia  ammalium,  trans.  D’Arcy  W.  Thompson,  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.  1910,  492a. 

“T.  E.  Lones.  Artistotle’s  Researches  in  Natural  Science,  London:  West,  Newman, 
1912,  pp.  102-106. 

“Aristotle.  De  partibus  ammalium,  trans.  W.  Ogle,  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1911, 
6S6b. 

“Aristotle.  De  generations  animalium,  trans.  A.  Platt,  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press, 
1910.  743b:  37-744a:5. 

“Joseph  Hyrtl.  Antiquitates  a$utomicae  rariores,  Vienna,  1835,  pp.  74-75. 

“Max  M.  Karlin.  Die  geschichtliche  Entwicklung  unserer  Kenntnitse  vom  Baue  des 
Gthdrorganes,  Konigsberg:  Beerwald,  1905,  p.  24. 

*^De  camibus,  15,  in  Oeuvres  computes  d^Hippocrate,  trans.  E.  Littr6,  VIII,  Paris, 
1853,  pp.  602-603. 
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tympanic  cavity  and  the  mastoid  air-cells,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
ossicles.  The  Hippocratic  theory  of  hearing  resembles  that  of  others 
except  that  it  is  the  hard,  hollow  bone  of  the  ear  and  the  tympanic 
membrane  which  resonate  because  of  their  dryness. 

Celsus  **  described  a  tortuous  passage  leading  medially  from  the  external 
auditory  meatus,  which  “  close  to  the  brain  ...  is  divided  into  numerous 
fine  passages  which  give  the  faculty  of  hearing.”  Here  again  there  are 
no  details  of  the  auditory  organ,  and  Galen  ”  likewise  did  not  contribute 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  middle  ear,  although  he  discussed  what  is  probably 
the  labyrinth,  as  well  as  the  auditory  nerve  and  its  central  connections. 
Elsewhere  he  cites  the  theories  of  Alcmaeon  and  Empedocles  but  no¬ 
where  does  he  speak  of  the  ossicles.  The  sixteenth  century  anatomists 
also  repeatedly  searched  the  works  of  Galen  but  did  not  discover  an 
account  of  these  bones.  Eustachius  ”  conceded  that  Galen  was  ignorant 
of  them  but  refers  to  the  attempt  of  his  more  conservative  contemporaries 
to  explain  this  omission  by  a  suggestion  which  could  be  used  whenever 
Galen  was  fotmd  wanting :  namely,  that  the  lost  book  On  Obscure  Motions 
may  have  contained  this  information.  Casserius  **  maintained  that  Galen 
could  not  have  encountered  the  ossicles  because  he  was  dissecting  the 
ape,  an  animal  in  which  they  are  not  found.  As  it  was  Casserius  who 
gave  the  first  detailed  comparative  account  of  the  ossicles,  it  is  astonishing 
that  he  made  this  error ;  it  was  corrected  in  1614  by  Riolan  fils.” 

**  Celsus.  De  medidna,  Uc.  8,  di.  6,  trans.  W.  G.  Spencer,  London :  Heinemann,  193S, 
III,  pp.  478-479. 

**  Galen.  Dt  tuw  partnm,  Uc.  8,  ch.  6,  in  Oewres,  trans.  Daremberg,  I,  Paris,  18S4, 
pp.  545-546;  also  De  ossibut,  cfa.  1,  in  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Kuhn,  II,  Leipdg,  1821,  p.  74S. 

**  Galen.  De  phUosophica  historia,  ch.  26,  in  Opera  ommo,  ed.  Kuhn,  XIX,  Leipsig, 
1830,  p.  309. 

**  Eustachius.  Opuscnta  anatomica,  Venice,  1564,  pp.  152-153,  "  Galen,  so  far  as  I  know, 
makes  no  mention  of  these  bones,  which  are  the  smallest  of  all,  although  they  were  not, 
as  some  write,  neglected  because  of  their  insignificance,  since  their  use  is  not  insignificant, 
and  their  ingenious  usage  demonstrates  the  highest  widsom  of  the  Creator  in  their 
conformation.  Perhaps  some  one  may  say  that  Galen  described  them  in  the  book  On 
obscure  motions,  which  we  have  lost  through  the  injuriousness  of  time,  or  surely  hinted 
at  them  in  the  little  book  Oh  the  bones,  at  the  end  of  which  he  says  that  he  has  purposely 
overlooked  certain  ossicles.  However,  the  first  conjecture  is  very  insignificant  and 
hardly  consonant  with  reason,  and  die  second  by  no  means  entirely  satisfactory,  for 
just  as  he  may  seem  wordiy  of  pardon  if  he  did  not  explain  exactly  and  minutely  every 
difficulty  in  a  compendious  book  such  as  that  one  in  which  he  wrote  of  the  bones,  so 
justly  he  can  not  avoid  blame  if  he  made  no  mention  of  this  ossicle  in  Us  other  long  and 
full  treatise.’* 

“Casserius.  De  amis  anditus  orgam  historia  anatomica,  bk.  1,  ch.  12,  “ De  tribus 
ossiculis,”  p.  67,  in  Us  De  vocis  onditusque  orgonis  historia  anatomica,  Ferrara,  1600-1601. 

**Jean  Riolan  {fits).  Anthropographia  ex  propriis  &  novis  observationibus  collecta, 
concinnata,  Paris,  1618,  p.  627. 
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The  old  Greek  theories  were  echoed  without  additions  for  many 
centuries  to  come.  Reference  to  them  can  be  found  in  the  writings,  for 
example,  of  Ovid  ”  when  he  speaks  of  the  blow  on  the  head  of  an  animal 
“resotmding  through  the  hollow  temples  of  her  suckling  calf,”  and  in 
later  works  dealing  with  audition  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed, 
Vcsalius  will  later  mention,  although  not  subscribe  to,  such  theories. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  theories  of  hearing  elaborated  by  Greek 
antiquity  seemed  to  explain  the  phenomenon  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
those  who  initiated  them  and  of  those  who  perpetuated  them,  or  at  least 
the  latter  had  nothing  to  employ  as  an  alternative.  In  this  form  there  was 
no  need  for  a  bony  conduction  system  to  explain  the  conduction  centrally 
of  auditory  stimuli.  This  then  was  the  picture  of  auditory  transmission 
up  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  the  ossicles  were 
discovered.  It  will  be  best  if  the  malleus  and  incus  are  dealt  with  first; 
then  the  stapes  and  finally  the  so^lled  os  lenticulare. 

Malleus  and  Incus 

Although  Berengario  da  Carpi  ”  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  first 
recorded  description  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  it  seems  possible  that  they 
had  been  discovered  by  Alessandro  Achillini  of  Bologna.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  reiterated  much  of  the  traditional  anatomical  knowledge,  some  at 
least  of  Achillini’s  writings  were  derived  from  his  own  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  and  it  is  known  that  he  carried  out  dissection  of  the  human  body 
in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  his  original  obser¬ 
vations  may  have  concerned  the  auditory  ossicles,  for  Nicolo  Massa*' 
writes ;  ”  Anatomists  discovered  these  ossicles  in  the  time  of  Alessandro 
Adiillini,  a  very  eminent  man  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge  as  is  clearly 
apparent  in  his  writings.” 

Despite  Massa’s  statement,  however,  Achillini's  work,  Annotationes 
anatomicae,  published  posthumously  in  1520,  contains  no  mention  of  the 
discovery,  and  Politzer,**  who  examined  the  copy  of  it  in  the  Royal 

"Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  Uc.  2,  L  625,  traiu.  F.  J.  Miller,  London:  Heinenunn,  15>28, 
I.  pp.  102-103. 

"Berengario  da  CarjiL  Commentaria  super  anatomia  Mundini,  Bologna,  1521,  {.  76v. 

"Allessandro  Achillini.  Annotationes  anatomicae,  Bologna,  1520,  f.  15r.  Achillini 
merely  says :  "  The  ear  it  lateral  to  the  head,  has  a  round  shape  and  is  cartilaginous.  It 
has  a  twitted  passage,  in  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  miringa  enclosing  the  coronal  air 
in  the  petrous  bone.” 

"Nicolo  Massa.  Liber  introductorius  anatomiae,  Venice,  1536,  £.  93r-v;  Epistolarum 
medicinaiium  tomus  primus.  Venice,  1558,  f.  55v. 

"Adam  Politzer.  Geschichte  der  Ohrenheilkunde ,  I,  Stuttgart:  Enke,  1907,  p.  74. 
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College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  Hyrtl  “  were  both  unsuccessful  in 
their  search  for  any  mention  of  the  ossicles.  Admittedly  Massa’s  exact 
words  are  “  in  the  time  of  Alessandro  Achillini  ”  (tempore  Alessandrx 
AchiUini),  but  it  seems  possible  from  the  statements  of  anatomists  later 
in  the  sixteenth  century  that  it  may  have  been  Achillini  himself  who 
made  the  discovery  but  only  referred  to  it  orally.  Fallopius,**  nevertheless, 
speaks  only  of  Berengario  da  Carpi  as  the  discoverer,  as  does  Colombo,** 
while  Eustachius  **  divides  the  honors  between  Achillini  and  Berengario. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Berengario’s  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  auditory  ossicles.  He  includes  similar  accounts  in  both  his  Com- 
mentaria”  of  1521  and  the  Isagogae  breves**  published  in  the  following 
year.  In  the  former,  after  describing  the  external  ear  he  goes  on  to 
deal  with  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  middle-ear  cavity: 

At  the  end  of  the  foramen  [external  auditory  meatus]  is  a  panniculus  [tympanic 
membrane],  as  Mondino  says,  arisen  from  the  auditory  nerve.**  Beyond  that 
pannictilus  and  within  the  substance  of  the  aforesaid  petrous  bone  there  is  in  every 
ear  a  twisted  cavity  in  which  the  beating  air  receives  the  forms  of  hearing  and 
offers  them  to  the  auditory  nerve  which  is  spread  out  into  a  panniculus;  then  the 
sense  of  hearing  comprehends  the  voice  or  vocal  wave  and  whatever  sound  flows 

**  J.  HyrtL  Onomatologia  atutomica.  Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  (matomischen  Sprackt 
der  Gegenwart,  Vienna :  Braumuller,  1880,  p.  307. 

**  Fallopius.  Observationes  amatomicae,  Venice,  1561,  ff.  24v-27r. 

**  Realdo  Colombo.  De  re  amUomica,  Venice,  1559,  pp.  26-27. 

**  Eustachius,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

"  Berengario,  op.  cU.,  L  76v. 

** Berengario.  Isagogae  breves,  Bologna,  1522,  i  5Slv,  "Two  ossicles  lie  next  to  thii 
membrane,  which  strike  one  another  in  their  motion,  and  diey  cause  all  kinds  of  sound.” 

**  Although  the  tympanic  membrane  was  described  by  Hippocrates,  loc.  cit.,  and 
Galen,  De  usu  partium,  cL  supra,  the  idea  that  it  originated  from  the  brain  and  its  cover¬ 
ings  was  of  later  origin.  Singer,  The  Fascicnlo  di  Medicina,  Florence:  Lier,  1925,  I, 
p.  110,  note  127,  p.  108,  note  105,  dioug^t  that  the  notion  derived  from  a  pseudo-Galenk 
text,  De  anatomia  vivorum,  translated  from  Gredc  before  the  sixth  century,  which  finally 
became  associated  with  the  name  of  Richardus  Anglicus.  Certainly  a  passage  in  the  latter’s 
Anatomia  Ricardi  Anglici  ad  fidem  codicis  ms.  1634  in  Bibliotheca  Palatina  Vindobonend 
asservati,  Vienna,  1902,  p.  15,  sect  27,  "De  auribus,"  gives  an  account  of  the  ear  and 
includes  the  following:  item  quidam  panmculus  orit[ur]  a  nervo  descendente  a  quinto 
Paris  nervorum  cerebri  qui  interius  investit  os  petrosum  et  totam  ei  prestat  sensibilitatem 
quam  habet.  et  est  asaniat  auris  idest  foramen  ad  ipsum  aurem  in  compositione  [com 
paratione]  pupille  ad  oculum.  Mondino,  Singer,  op.  cit.,  p.  96,  described  the  tympank 
membrane  as  "woven  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  of  hearing,"  and  Berengario,  Isagogae, 
Bologna,  1523,  i  60v,  "De  auribus,”  speaks  of  meninx  auris,  in  qua  nervus  audithms 
dilatatur,  and  Alessandro  Benedetti,  Anatomice,  Paris,  1514,  bk.  4,  di.  28,  states  in  ime 
anfractu  posita  membrana,  quam  meninga  vacant,  a  cerebro  est.  Hyrtl,  Onomatologia,  pp. 
579-580,  suggests  that  meninx  is  from  mininx  used  by  Aristotle  to  describe  the  coverings 
of  the  brain. 
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to  that  place.  Two  small  ossicles  are  adjacent  to  the  aforesaid  panniculus  [tympanic 
membrane]  which  are  moved  by  the  moving  air  and  strike  one  against  the  other. 
According  to  some  they  are  those  things  which  because  of  their  motion  cause  sound 
in  the  ear,  and  that  is  a  thing  truly  worthy  of  note  and  seen  by  few.  That  panniculus 
it  called  the  miringa  of  the  ear,  for  the  miringa  or  meninga  or  meninx  is  nothing 
except  that  panniculus  investing  the  brain. 

Berengario  not  only  describes  the  ossicles  but  he  also  conjectures  their 
function,  and  his  suggestion  that  they  strike  together  when  transmitting 
auditory  stimuli  remained  current  for  many  years  thereafter.  For  ex- 
anq)le,  Colombo  describing  the  malleus  in  1559  states  that  “therefore  this 
is  called  a  hammer  more  from  use  than  from  shape,  just  as  the  other, 
which  immediately  follows,  is  declared  to  be  like  an  anvil  because  it  acts 
like  an  anvil,  receiving  the  blows  struck  as  by  the  striking  of  the  hammer 
already  described.”  **  Berengario,  however,  does  not  use  the  terms 
“  malleus  ”  and  “  incus,”  which  arose  of  course  from  the  concept  of 
percussion ;  if  he  used  these  terms  he  did  not  include  them  in  his  writings. 

The  next  contribution  to  the  subject  was  made  by  Nicolo  Massa  who,, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  gave  the  credit  to  Achillini  for  the  first  account  of 
the  ossicles.  In  his  Liber  introductorius  anatomiae,*^  1536,  published 
fifteen  years  after  the  Commentaria  of  Berengario,  he  describes  the 
external  ear,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  tympanic  membrane,  and 
the  tympanic  cavity.  In  this  last  structure  and 

Inwardly  beyond  this  membrane  [tympanic]  there  are  two  ossicles  like  little 
hammers  (malleoli).  They  are  both  movable  and  attached  and  are  moved  at  the 
motion  of  the  said  membrane  which  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  is  called  meninx. 
When  you  observe  that  motion  in  its  place  you  will  imderstand  that  hearing  occurs 
when  sound  or  harmony  is  caused  from  the  motion  of  the  said  little  hammers. 

If  you  wish  to  find  these  little  hammers  and  the  meninx,  note  that  at  the  sides 
of  the  cranial  cavity  above  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  ears  correspond  externally, 
there  are  two  bony  eminences,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  [superior 
surface  of  petrous  temporal  bone].  These  bony  eminences  must  be  carefully  incised 
with  a  scalpel  lest  the  intrinsic  parts  within  the  cavity  of  the  bone  be  broken.  When 
the  bone  has  been  raised  those  ossicles  will  appear  lying  upon  the  meninx,  otherwise 
called  the  tympanum,  which,  as  I  said,  corresponds  to  the  foramen  of  the  ear  in  the 
external  bone.  The  ossicles  and  their  use  were  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Massa  was  the  first  to  record  in  print  the  name  “  malleoli,”  or  little 
hammers,  but  Berengario’s  percussive  theory  suggests  that  the  name  may 
have  been  in  use  earlier ;  for  some  reason  the  diminutive  form  “  malleolus  ” 
was  soon  replaced  by  “  malleus.”  It  is  of  interest  that  although  he  used 


Colombo,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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the  words  “  little  hammers,”  Massa  did  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  of 
percussing  ossicles — at  least  not  to  the  idea  that  they  struck  each  other. 
In  1558**  he  supplemented  his  account  of  the  ossicles,  asserting  at  that 
time :  ”  In  regard  to  the  ossicles  which,  like  little  hammers,  are  percussive 
devices  at  the  tympanum  or  meninx  of  the  ear,  I  say  that  they  are  not 
percussive  like  an  anvil  and  a  hammer,  but  that  one  is  attached  to  the  bone 
and  strikes  the  [tympanic]  membrane,  and  the  other  is  attached  to  the 
membrane  and  also  strikes  it.  I  have  demonstrated  this  in  my  anatomies.” 
Thus  the  bones  strike  the  tympanic  membrane  but  not  each  other.  Now, 
therefore,  he  was  likening  the  two  ossicles  to  a  hammer  and  anvil  in  form 
but  not  in  function.  In  this,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  preceded  by  Vesalius 
from  whom  possibly  he  borrowed  the  simile  of  the  anvil. 

So  far  merely  the  existence  of  the  ossicles  and  their  shape  had  been 
recorded,  and  no  one  had  given  a  detailed  description  of  them.  It  was 
Vesalius  who  supplied  this  by  providing  a  long  accoimt  in  his  De  humam 
corporis  fabrica.**  In  a  letter  **  to  Fallopius  eighteen  years  later  he  tells 
how  he  came  upon  them  by  chance :  ”  When  I  was  cleaning  a  skull  for  the 
preparation  of  a  skeleton,  an  ossicle  chanced  to  fall  out  of  the  ear.  I  opened 
the  auditory  organ  in  a  fresh  skull  and  foimd  that  ossicle,  as  well  as 
another,  and  described  the  matter  as  it  then  appeared  to  me.” 

In  the  Fabrica  the  pertinent  account  is  to  be  foimd  in  a  section  entitled 
“  The  Ossicles  included  in  the  Structure  of  the  Auditory  Organ,”  in 
which  Vesalius  remarks;  “  Lest  it  seem  that  in  this  book  I  have  care¬ 
lessly  overlooked  any  bony  formation  in  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
I  ought  properly  to  describe  here  the  two  ossicles  which  exist  in  that 
cavity  carved  out  in  the  temporal  bone  for  the  auditory  organ.  The  fact 
that  these  ossicles  were  nowhere  mentioned  by  Galen  or  any  one  before 
him  suggests  that  they  were  unknown  to  them.”  There  follows  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Cavity  provided  for  the  Auditory  Organ  and  the  Foramina 
extending  into  it,”  and  “  The  Distribution  of  the  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves 
[acoustic]  to  the  Auditory  Organ,”  after  which  he  deals  with  the  auditory 
ossicles. 

The  Ossicle  resembling  an  Anvil 

On  the  outer  side  of  this  circle  [probably  the  inner  ear]  which  is  covered  by  a 
nerve  of  the  fifth  pair,**  and  nearer  to  the  region  of  the  ear  [pinna],  may  be 
observed  an  ossicle  which  is  fixed  to  the  osseous  circle  [medial  wall  of  the  tympanic 

**  Massa.  Epistolarum  medicinalium  tomus  primus,  f.  5Sv. 

“Vesalius.  De  humam  corporis  fabrica,  Basel,  1543,  pp.  34-35. 

“Vesalius.  Anatomicorum  Gabrielis  Falloppii  observationum  examen,  Venice,  1564. 

“  Cf.  n.  38. 
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— oval  window]  by  two  thin,  sharp  processes  like  legs.  Above,  where  the  legs 
unite,  it  is  thicker,  very  solid,  and  resembles  the  shape  of  an  anvil.  I  usually 
(iemonstrate  this  ossicle  of  the  auditory  organ  during  dissection  when  I  am  able 
to  describe  it  more  easily  than  is  possible  here  for  those  who  have  never  seen  it; 
however,  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  be  added  to  this  description  which  would 
render  the  matter  more  comprehensible  or  describe  the  shape  and  position  of  the 
ossicle  more  clearly. 

This  ossicle,  as  I  said,  is  placed  on  the  external  side  of  the  circle  [inner  ear] 
observed  in  the  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  once  it  has  been  broken  open,  and 
extends  two  legs  by  which  it  is  attached.  The  outer  of  these  legs,  the  one  nearer 
the  ear  [pinna],  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  broader  and  ends  in  a  sharp  point  The 
odier  and  inner  1^  is  attached  to  the  membrane  surrounding  the  circular  area 
[medial  wall  of  tympanic  cavity]  more  extensively  than  is  the  external  one  and  is 
observed  to  be  somewhat  longer  and  thinner.  It  terminates  in  a  sort  of  hook  by 
which  it  is  fastened  and  attached  very  firmly  to  the  membrane  covering  the  cavity 
of  the  temporal  bone  [here  he  is  omitting  the  stapes].  The  portion  of  this  ossicle 
projecting  beyond  the  membrance  appears  superiorly  to  be  partly  flat  and  partly 
round,  just  as  small  anvils  are  usually  made  with  the  wider  part  flat  and  the  other, 
which  ends  in  a  point,  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  cone.  Large  anvils  are  entirely  flat 
or  depressed  and  made  qxiadrangular  in  shape.  If  this  ossicle  should  seem  less  like 
an  anvil  because  it  has  only  two  legs,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
compared  to  a  molar  tooth  provided  with  only  two  roots. 

The  Ossicle  not  unlike  a  small  Hammer 

The  second  ossicle  [malleus]  comprised  in  the  structure  of  the  auditory  organ 
differs  greatly  from  that  just  mentioned  and  is  attached  to  another  membrane 
[tympanic].  In  the  cavity  or  antrum  carved  into  the  temporal  bone  [tympanic 
cavity]  the  foramen  which  faces  the  ear  [pinna]  is  covered  by  a  very  thin  and 
pellucid  little  membrane  [tympanic]  in  that  region  which  lies  near  the  wide  part  of 
the  cavity,  as  we  might  say  that  a  vessel  is  sealed  or  closed  at  its  base  or  bottom. 
The  second  ossicle  is  joined  transversely  to  this  small  membrane  and  lies  across 
its  inner  surface  just  as  several  thickish  cords  may  be  observed  stretched  over  a 
drum-head.  In  order  that  the  ossicle  may  be  attached  more  strongly  it  puts  forth 
a  Icmg,  thin  process  by  means  of  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  width  of  the  membrane. 

A  Comparison  of  the  second  Ossicle  to  the  Femur 

The  process  may  be  compared  to  that  part  of  the  femur  which  extends  all  the  way 
from  the  processes  we  call  the  rotators  [trochanters]  to  the  inferior  heads 
[condyles],  or  rather,  if  you  were  to  imagine  the  inferior  head  to  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  femur,  then  the  entire  ossicle  would  closely  resemble  the  femur.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  femur  receives  two  processes  near  its  neck,  so  this  ossicle  in 
the  same  region  has  some  small  processes  by  which  it  is  attached  very  firmly  to  its 
membrane  [lining  of  the  tympanic  cavity].  Moreover,  just  as  the  neck  of  the  femur 
turns  obliquely  inward  toward  the  body  to  the  socket  of  the  hip-bones  and  terminates 
in  a  perfectly  rotmded  head,  so  the  present  ossicle  extends  inward  from  the 
membrane  and  terminates  in  a  round  head  which  is  completely  smooth.  The  head 
is  united  to  the  upper  part  of  that  other  ossicle,  which  we  compared  to  a  molar  tooth 
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or  anvil,  by  means  of  a  very  thin  membrane,  as  if  a  hammer  were  loosely  tied  to  I 
an  anvil.  The  arrang^ement  is  as  though  one  ossicle  performed  the  function  of  a  I 
little  hammer  and  the  other  acted  as  an  anvil,  tlK  hammer,  however,  being  I 
disproportionately  large.  I 

The  Use  of  the  Ossicles  of  the  Auditory  Organ  I 

In  dissection  the  second  ossicle  [malleus],  tc^^her  with  the  membrane  to  whidi  ■ 

it  is  attached,  may  be  moved  by  a  very  slight  puff  of  air  while  the  &rst  [incus]  ■ 

remains  still,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  assert  that  the  ossicles  perform  the  I 

functions  of  an  anvil  and  a  hammer,  as  their  shapes  may  suggest.  I  am  not  ■ 

unmindful  that  hearing  may  be  due  to  the  temperament  of  the  parts,  that  common  ■ 

refuge  of  physicians,  and  that  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  stmcture  of  this  I 

organ,  from  the  example  of  pebbles  thrown  into  water  we  ordinarily  convince  I 

ourselves  that  it  is  due  to  the  percussion  of  waves  of  air  carried  into  the  ear  and  I 

striking  some  membrane  or  other.  With  the  most  subtle  artifice  the  Creator  has  I 

devised  things  far  more  divine,  and  although  I  have  demonstrated  their  structure  I 
quite  plainly  in  the  imiversity,  I  understand  their  use  and  method  of  operation  no  I 
tetter  than  I  do  that  of  the  eye  itself.  I 

Since  later  the  auditory  organ  will  be  considered  at  great  length,  it  is  sufiBcient  I 

to  consider  here  only  the  ossicles.  However,  if  you  have  been  unable  to  follow  this  I 

account,  place  the  head  of  a  calf,  steep,  or  some  other  animal  on  the  table,  sfdit  I 

the  temporal  bone  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  and  you  will  be  ■ 

able  to  observe  the  structure  of  these  bones.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  examine  I 

them  in  a  raw  than  in  a  boiled  head,  and  in  man  rather  than  in  any  other  animal  I 

By  this  procedure  you  will  find  the  structure  of  the  ossicles  such  a  pleasing  sight  I 

that  ]rou  will  not  wonder  that  the  method  of  constructing  almost  all  musical  instm-  I 

ments  has  been  influenced  by  the  construction  of  the  auditory  organ.  I 

Thus  Vesalius  introduced  the  terms  “  malleus  ”  and  ‘‘  incus  ”  and  so  I 

was  the  first  to  provide  the  simile  of  anvil  and  hammer,  but,  like  Massa  I 

later  in  1558,  he  did  not  believe  that  they  function  as  these  names  would  I 

suggest.  His  comparison  of  the  malleus  with  the  femur  was  somewhat  I 

inept,  as  Eustachius  **  was  quick  to  point  out  His  suggestion  that  the  I 

incus  can  be  likened  to  a  molar  tooth  was,  however,  a  happier  one,  and,  I 

as  he  opposed  the  malleus-incus  percussion  theory,  perhaps  a  name  indi-  I 

eating  this  comparison  would  have  been  more  appropriate.  From  the  tone  I 
of  Eustachius’s  comments  it  seems  possible  that  Vesalius  may  have  con-  I 
sidered  himself  to  be  the  first  person  to  describe  the  ossicles.  He  certainly  I 

**  Eustachius,  op.  eit.,  p.  152,  Later  men  studying  the  art  of  that  same  nature  wiA  I 
great  effort,  profess  to  have  found  two  small  ossicles  in  the  cavern  of  the  stone-like  I 

bone,  of  which  ffiey  compare  the  one  very  appositely  to  an  anvil  or  molar  tooth  and  dx  ■ 

other  to  a  hammer — but,  in  my  judgment,  with  little  aptness  to  the  femur,  for  the  I 

extremity  of  the  femur  ends  in  two  apophyses  and  the  superior  head  and  neck  is  relatively  I 
small,  as  Galen  asserts  and  its  amatomy  displays;  but  its  head  is  so  large  that  it  must  ■ 
rather  be  considered  the  ffiicker  part  of  it"  I 
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makes  no  mention  of  Achillini,  Berengario,  or  Massa.  Eustachius,  who 
describes  Vesalius  rather  sarcastically  as  “  that  one  who  today  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  every  one  as  the  discoverer  and  almost  the  architect  of  the  art 
of  anatomy,”  and  suggests  that  one  should  ”  hold  tmder  suspicion  many 
details  of  the  structure  written  by  him,”  adds: 

To  continue,  as  far  as  I  know,  Alessandro  Achillini,  notable  philosopher  of 
Bologna,  and  Jacopo  [Berengario]  da  Carpi,  famous  surgeon  and  anatomist,  first 
indicated  the  two  ossicles,  although  certain  ungrateful  men  afterward  derided  the 
latter  so  that  he  was  despised  by  all,  and  they  did  not  blush  to  call  him  the  dregs 
of  anatomy.  Neither  of  these  men  had  taken  so  much  credit  to  himself  that  he 
gained  the  palm  of  discovery,  and  those  who  followed  them  wrote  of  the  structure 
of  these  bones  as  if  they  thenuelves  had  first  perceived  nature’s  industry  in  their 
construction;  yet,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  their  judgment  of  the  writings  of  others 
they  so  behaved  that  this  could  not  be  realized,  for  they  criticized  the  [true 
discoverers]  for  errors  with  greater  diligence  and  zeal  than  they  praised  them  for 
their  fine  and  useful  discoveries. 

These  words,  however,  ring  a  little  hollow  when  one  reads  further  and 
finds  Eustachius  adopting  the  approach  which  he  condemns  in  others  with 
regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  stapes.  Vesalius  had  not  observed  the  sta^s 
at  first,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  1543  and  1555  editions  of  his 
Fabrica.  Likewise  in  his  diagram  of  the  ossicles,  which  is  the  first  illustra¬ 
tion  of  them,  only  the  malleus  and  incus  are  portrayed  (Fig.  1).  The 
possible  reasons  for  this  omission,  which  he  remedied  in  1561,  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Stapes 

Ever  since  the  sixteenth  century  there  has  been  considerable  controversy 
as  to  the  first  description  of  this  ossicle.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  credit  should  go  to  the  Sicilian  physician  Gian  Filippo  Ingrassia 
(1510-1580)  who  recognized  it  in  1546.  In  his  book  published  57  years 
later,**  he  gave  an  account  of  his  discovery  which  closely  resembles  that 
given  by  Vesalius  concerning  his  discovery  of  the  malleus  and  incus: 

I  shall  discuss  the  way  in  which  I  first  recognized  that  ossicle  [stapes]  in  the 
year  1546  when  I  was  giving  public  lectures  at  Naples  on  the  theory  and  practice — 
the  so-called  both  parts— of  medicine,  as  well  as  on  anatomy.  I  did  not  search 
for  and  find  this  third  ossicle  but  rather  I  happened  upon  it  I  was  certainly  not 
seeking  it  since  I  had  no  notion  or  suspicion  of  its  existence.  I  was  cutting  the 
bones  of  the  ear  with  hammer  and  chisel  so  that  I  might  display  the  internal 
cavemules  and  the  substances  contained  in  them  to  my  students  who  were  standing 

**Gian  Filippo  Ingrassia.  In  Galeni  librum  de  ossibus,  Palermo,  1603,  pp.  8-9. 
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about,  and  when  I  had  demonstrated  the  first  two  ossicles,  by  chance — how  I 
don’t  know — I  observed  that  third  ossicle  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  table. 

When  I  had  inspected  it  carefully  and  given  it  full  consideration,  I  decided  that 
it  had  been  constructed  by  nature  for  some  purpose,  but  I  was  as  yet  unaware 
whence  it  had  fallen  and  what  its  use  was.  Consequendy  I  proceeded  to  dissect 
the  heads  of  various  other  animals  and  to  observe  the  individual  parts  of  the  bone 
in  which  hearing  occurs.  Finally  and  with  no  difficulty  I  discovered  that  third 
ossicle  attached  to  and  pendent  from  the  longer  and  more  slender  leg  of  the  incus. 
Thereafter  when  I  returned  to  the  dissection  of  the  human  head,  I  found  it 
constandy  even  with  my  eyes  closed. 

Immediately  I  gave  it  the  name  stirrup  {stapha),  because  this  ossicle  has  a  much 
greater  resemblance  to  a  stirrup  than  the  other  two  to  a  hammer  and  anvil 
[Fig.  2].  I  was  aware  that  the  word  stapha  is  colloquial  rather  than  classical 
Latin,  and  some,  following  the  rules  of  grammar  rather  than  Latin,  called  it 
stapes  and  still  others,  strapedo.  However,  from  the  beginning  of  my  philosophical 
studies  I  decided  to  pay  no  heed  to  superstitious  observations  of  words  which 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  true  meanings  of  things.  Furthermore,  influenced 
by  resemblance,  I  did  not  compare  the  ossicle  to  the  iron  sdrrup  of  the  present 
day  in  which  those  astride  saddled  horses  place  their  feet,  as  has  been  written 
by  certain  ones  who  have  given  themselves  the  tide  of  discoverer  of  the  thing  as 
well  as  its  name,**  since — as  I  have  clearly  ascertained — they  learned  of  it,  as 
well  as  its  name  and  use — but  this  last  imperfecdy — from  some  of  my  students. 

This  ossicle  is  rather  of  such  shape  that  I  compared  it  to  the  wooden  stirrup 
{stapha)  which  I  used  in  Sicily  when  a  decree  of  the  viceroy  prohibited  the  use 
of  iron  ones,  that  is,  as  often  as  we  rode  the  mules  which  we  were  accustomed  to 
hire.  These  stirrups  are  triangular,  without  a  separate  hole  through  which  the 
leather  thong,  called  by  us  staphUe,  may  be  drawn,  but  the  master  of  the  mules 
passes  hempen  ropes  through  the  sharp  upper  angle  of  the  single  large  opening. 
When  such  of  my  Sicilian  auditors  as  were  acquainted  with  thi?  rude,  wooden 
stirrup  had  recovered  from  their  amazement  at  the  application  of  the  name,  they 
declared  that  I  couldn’t  have  compared  this  recendy  discovered  third  ossicle  to 
anything  more  apdy  than  to  a  stirrup  of  this  sort  Although  we  observe  the  very 
ancient  stirrups  of  our  ancestors  to  have  been  of  iron,  indeed,  now  half  eaten  away 
by  rust  yet  in  certain  very  old  pictures  I  have  also  observed  this  other  shape. 

Thus  the  term  “  stapes  ”  was  introduced  into  anatomical  nomenclature 
although,  as  Ingrassia  informs  us,  an  alternate  form  employed  by  others 
in  preference  to  his  own  use  of  the  more  colloquial  stapha.  Neither  term, 
in  fact,  was  of  classical  origin  since  the  stirrup  as  we  know  it  did  not 
appear  in  Western  Europe  until  the  sixth  century  A.  D.**  It  is  possible 
that  stapes  is  derived  from  the  German  word  meaning  “  a  step.” 

**This  is  certainly  a  reference  to  Colombo  and  possibly  to  Valverde  who,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later,  attempted  to  appropriate  the  discovery  of  the  stapes. 

*•  L.  Sprague  de  Camp.  “  Before  stirrups,"  Isis,  1960,  51 :  159-160.  The  oldest  un¬ 
mistakable  mention  of  the  stirrup  in  western  literature  occurs  in  the  Stratagems  of 
Emperor  Mauricius  Flavius  Tiberius,  reg.  582-602  A.  D. 

*•  Hyrd,  Onomatologia,  p.  493. 


Fig.  1.  From  Vesalius’  De  humani  corporis  fabrica,  1543  (Figure  accompanying  Ch. 
VII,  p.  33),  showing  the  petrous  bone  split  open  and  the  isolated  ossicles:  L.  and  M. 
represent  the  malleus  and  N.  and  O.  the  incus.  The  stajies  is  not  included. 


Fig.  2.  From  Joan  Philipp.  Ingrassia,  In 
GaJfni  librum  de  ossibtu,  Palermo,  1603,  p.  57, 
where  ’*  R  ”  indicates  the  stapes  in  the  upper 
Rroup.  It  can  also  be  seen  in  the  lower  composite 
>-iews. 


Fig.  3.  Fifth  plate  of  illustrations  to  Book  I  of 
Valverde's  Historia  de  la  composieion  del  cuerpo 
humano,  Rome,  1556,  depicting  the  stapes  (R). 
Apart  from  this,  the  similarity  to  Vesalius’  illu¬ 
stration  (Fig.  2)  is  obvious. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  Ingrassia’s  claim  is  based  upon  the  memory 
of  an  old  man,  and  hence  possibly  unreliable,  but  it  is  in  fact  substantiated 
by  his  contemporaries.  Thus  Fallopius  writing  five  years  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  says ; 

The  third  ossicle — if  we  would  not  defraud  anyone  of  due  praise — was  first 
discovered  and  announced  by  Gian  Filippo  Ingrassia,  Sicilian  philosopher  and 
very  learned  physician,  while  he  was  teaching  anatomy  publicly  in  the  Neapolitan 
scIimI  and  lecturing  on  both  theoretical  and  practical  medicine.  From  his 
published  writings  it  is  evident  that  this  man  is  so  skilled  in  all  branches  of  our 
art  that  he  can  justly  be  considered  and  called  a  master  physician,  as  indeed  he  is. 

Hear  then,  the  way  in  which  the  third  ossicle  finally  became  known.  In  the  year 
1548  when  I  first  began  to  lecture  at  Pisa  no  mention  of  this  bone  had  been  made 
either  by  Vesalius,  who  had  discussed  anatomy  at  Pisa  long  before,  or  by  Colombo, 
your  fellow-citizen  who  had  held  an  anatomy  there  in  the  preceding  year.  When 
I  was  engaged  in  this  work,  one  of  my  students  came  to  me,  a  very  learned 
young  man  who,  if  I  remember  correctly,  had  distinguished  himself  by  receiving 
his  doctor’s  degree  with  honors  and  was  related  by  marriage  to  Ingrassia — at 
present  I  cannot  recall  his  name.  He  informed  me  that  Gian  Filippo  had  discovered 
a  third  ossicle  in  the  tympanum  and,  because  of  its  shape,  had  given  it  the  name 
stapes.  This  aroused  me  to  greater  effort,  and  I  was  happy  to  discover  this  ossicle 
which  I  immediately  announced  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one.  Furthermore, 
by  letter  I  informed  Bartolomeo  Mado,  learned  and  celebrated  physician  but  now 
of  revered  memory,  and  also  wrote  about  it  to  certain  friends  of  mine  in  Rome. 
They  replied  that  tliey  had  not  heard  anything  of  it  from  Colombo,  who  had  lectured 
there  on  anatomy  a  short  while  before,  nor  from  anyrnie  else ;  for  at  that  time  in 
Italy,  except  for  those  already  mentioned,  with  the  single  addition  of  Giambattista 
Canano,  a  very  celebrated  physician  and  anatomist,  there  was  no  one  else  capable 
of  teaching  anatomy  skillfully.  This  is  the  true  accoimt  of  how  the  discovery  was 
made  known,  and  although  I  have  sometimes  said  that  the  discovery  was  mine  and 
others  have  asserted  that  it  was  theirs,  nevertheless  our  glorious  God  knows  that 
the  discoverer  was  Ingrassia,  and  he  properly  gave  it  the  tuune  of  stapes  since 
it  has  the  shape  of  the  stirrup  or  foot-plate  of  our  ancestors.  For  the  stirrups  of 
earlier  times  were  a  kind  of  triangular  plate  without  the  special  hole  which  we 
added  later  through  which  a  strap  may  be  drawn. 

Fallopius  goes  on  to  describe  the  chain  of  bones. 

The  position  of  the  ossicles  is  as  follows.  The  malleolus,  which  comes  first,  has 
a  tail  or  small  foot-plate  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane  and 
a  head  which  is  carried  upward  and  anteriorly.  The  incus  fits  this  head,  or  the 
dens  of  the  succeeding  ossicle  in  its  wider  part  receives  the  aforesaid  tubercle  in  a 
kind  of  shallow  cavity.  Since  the  incus  possesses  two  limbs,  it  is  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  tympanum  by  the  one  which  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  higher,  in  that 
r^ion  where  the  aqueduct  slips  away;  by  the  other,  which  is  longer  and  more 


“  Fallopius,  op.  cit.,  ff.  25r-27r. 
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slender  and  sloping,  it  is  joined  to  the  apex  of  the  stapes,  of  which  the  base  closes 
the  higher  window  of  the  tympanum.  Where  the  ends  of  these  bones  are  joined 
together  to  form  articulations  and,  as  I  said,  are  covered  with  cartilage,  they 
are  united  by  a  kind  of  soft  little  membrane  in  place  of  a  ligament  and  are  mobile. 
When  the  myringa  [tympanic  membrane]  is  disturbed  or  excited,  it  moves  the 
malleolus,  the  incus,  and  the  stapes,  or  when  one  of  these  ossicles  is  disturbed  at 
the  narrow  opening  of  the  sinus,  the  other  two  act  in  a  simultaneous  harmony. 

As  well  as  giving  due  credit  to  Ingrassia,  and  as  well  as  describing  all 
three  ossicles,  Fallopius  was  the  first,  according  to  Morgagni, •*  to  give 
an  account  of  their  function  and  the  method  whereby  they  transmit 
auditory  stimuli. 

Vesalius  ”  also  credited  Ingrassia  with  the  discovery  of  the  stapes,  for 
in  his  letter  to  Fallopius  he  wrote :  “  Later,  when  I  heard  that  a  third 
ossicle  had  been  discovered  I  quickly  found  that  one  also,  and  observing 
this  to  be  so  small  I  praised  the  effort  of  its  discoverer,  the  distinguished 
Sicilian  physician  Ingrassia,  and  accepted  his  happy  comparison  with  the 
stirrup  of  the  Neapolitan  horseman.” 

Goiter,**  admittedly  a  pupil  of  Fallopius,  also  supported  Ingrassia,  and 
Portal,**  after  carefully  examining  all  the  evidence,  thought  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  his  priority.  It  is  of  some  importance,  as  Portal 
indicates,  that  Ingrassia  even  put  forward  his  claim,  and  that  he  accused 
Colombo,  although  not  by  name,  of  plagiarism.  In  accusing  Colombo, 
Ingrassia  might  well  have  accused,  or  indeed  he  may  have  assumed  that 
his  accusation  included,  Valverde  who,  as  in  the  instance  of  several  other 
of  Colombo’s  assertions  of  priority  of  discovery,  put  out  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  preliminary  report  on  his  teacher’s  studies.  In  his  Historia 
de  la  composicion  del  cuerpo  humano,  1556,  Valverde  gives  a  brief 
description  of  the  three  ossicles.**  Of  the  stapes  he  writes :  ”  The  third 
ossicle  is  triangular  and  resembles  a  stirrup  (estribo)  ;  it  is  located  in  the 
same  cavity,  near  the  blind  foramen,  and  the  longer  leg  of  the  first 
ossicle  is  attached  to  it.”  He  makes  neither  mention  of  Ingrassia  nor  any 
claim  for  himself.  However,  in  the  fifth  plate  of  illustrations  to  Book  I 
he  displays  the  stapes  (Fig.  3)  for  which  the  legend  runs:  “  The  third 
ossicle  which  has  been  mentioned  by  no  one  before  me.”  This  statement, 
however,  is  not  correct  since,  as  will  be  indicated,  he  was  preceded  by 

**  MorgagnL  Epistola  II,  8,  in  Opera  omnia,  Padua,  1764,  II,  p.  40ff. 

**  Vesalius.  Falloppii  observationum  examen,  p.  24. 

**  Volcher  G>iter.  "  De  auditus  instnunento,”  in  his  Exiemantm  et  internarum 
principalium  humani  corporis  partium  tabulae,  Nuremberg,  1572,  p.  97. 

“Antoine  Portal.  Histoire  de  Vanatomie  et  de  la  ckirurgie,  I,  Paris,  1770,  pp.  438-439. 

“  Valverde.  Historia  de  la  composicion  del  cuerpo  humano,  Rome,  1556,  f.  7r. 
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two  other  Spaniards  who  were  apparently  equally  guilty  with  Valverde 
of  plagiarism.  While  it  is  wholly  probable  that  they  were  aware  of 
Ingrassia’s  oral  description  or  of  Fallopius’s  mention  of  the  ossicle  in 
letters  to  friends  in  Rome,  yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  Valverde’s  illustra¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  achieved,  is  the  first  depiction  of  the  stapes. 

Turning  from  pupil  to  teacher,  we  find  that  Colombo  declared  himself 
deserving  of  credit  for  the  discovery.  In  the  De  re  anatomica,”  published 
posthumously  in  1559,  he  wrote:  “  Recent  investigators  of  these  ossicles 
have  known  only  the  two  which  they  have  described.  However,  when 
I  investigated  them  carefully,  I  found  in  addition  a  third  which  I  shall 
describe  after  the  description  of  the  other  two  so  that  you  may  see  that 
the  pathway  to  knowledge  has  been  closed  to  no  one.”  Having  described 
the  malleus  and  the  incus,  he  continues : 

To  these  may  be  added  a  third  hitherto,  to  my  knowledge,  known  to  no  one. 
It  lies,  or  rather  lies  hidden,  in  a  small,  almost  round  cavemule  [oval  window] 
carved  within  the  auditory  sinus  so  that  it  must  be  related  to  the  structure  of 
the  auditory  organ.  It  is  notably  hollowed  and  perforated,  resembling  the  iron 
instnunent  which  in  our  new  terminology  we  call  the  stapha,  in  which  one  astride 
a  horse  places  the  feet  It  differs  from  a  stapes  (stirrup)  in  that  it  lacks  a  hole 
through  which  cords  may  be  drawn  for  attaching  each  stirrup  to  the  saddle.  In 
place  of  this  there  is  a  rounded  capitulum  by  which  it  approaches  the  process  of  the 
incus. 

Since  these  ossicles  have  been  joined  and  connected  one  to  the  other,  we 
conjecture  without  doubt  that  they  all  serve  the  auditory  organ  at  the  same  time. 
Because  these  ossicles  are  very  small,  so  that  Vesalius  in  his  customary  fashion 
affirmed  them  to  be  solid,  yet  we  find  in  them  very  small  cavernules,  for  they  are 
spongy  within  and  contain  marrow  proportionate  to  their  size,  especially  in  those 
two  which  have  been  described  by  others.  We  believe  that  the  third,  because  of  its 
extreme  thinness  is  entirely  solid.  If  any  one  desires  to  find  these  ossicles,  let  him 
lightly  and  by  degrees  cut  open  those  things  which  are  around  the  auditory 
passage,  and  little  by  little  open  the  passage  until  he  sees  that  cavity  tmcovered 
and  opened.  When  he  has  come  almost  to  the  middle  of  its  sinus,  there  near  the 
membrane  which  spreads  out  and  fills  the  cavernules  in  that  sinus  he  will  find  these 
things  discovered  by  us. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  according  to  Fallopius’s  statement 
already  cited,  Colombo  made  no  mention  of  the  stapes  in  his  anatomical 
demonstrations  of  1547,  and  when  Fallopius  confirmed  Ingrassia’s  find¬ 
ings  in  1548,  Colombo  had  still  not  included  such  mention  in  his  teaching. 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Colombo’s  claims  cannot  be  accepted. 

Others,  as  mentioned  above,  also  maintained  that  their  descriptions  of 
the  stapes  were  the  first.  Ximenes,  a  Spanish  anatomist,  put  forward  a 
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claim  in  1549,**  and  he  has  been  regarded  by  subsequent  Spanish  writers 
as  the  discoverer.®*  It  is  true  that  this  represents  the  first  printed  mention 
although  the  honor  of  discovery  remains  with  Ingrassia,  since  the  account 
closely  resembles  that  of  Vesalius,  and  one  has  the  impression  that 
Ximenes  was  not  recording  his  own  observations.  Collado,  still  another 
Spaniard  and  a  pupil  of  Vesalius,  claimed  that  he  had  discovered  the  stapes 
in  1555  and  that  he  had  originated  the  name  for  it.** 

Vesalius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  willing  to  admit  that  he  had  over* 
looked  the  stapes  and  therefore  had  failed  to  include  it  in  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  the  Fabrica.  Casserius  *®  thought  that  blood  had 
obscured  his  view  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  but  it  is  clear  from  Vesalius’s 
illustration  that  he  was  able  to  see  the  malleus  and  incus  adequately,  both 
during  dissection  and  when  he  had  removed  them  from  the  body.  He 
thought  that  the  incus  was  attached  to  the  medial  wall  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  but  he  must  have  been  considering  the  incus  and  stapes  as  one  bone, 
and  in  view  of  their  minute  size  this  is  an  excusable  error.  When  one 
considers  the  technique  he  describes  for  opening  the  temporal  bone  it  is 
possible  that  the  malleo-incudal  joint  was  disrupted,  leaving  the  malleus 
attached  to  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  incus  equally  firmly  attached 
to  the  stapes  which  in  turn  was  held  fast  in  the  oval  window  on  the  medial 
wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Figure  1,  however,  shows  the  isolated 
malleus  and  incus,  and  it  is  likely  that  when  the  incus  was  removed  it  was 
tom  from  the  stapes.  The  incudo-stapedial  articulation  is  known  to  be  a 
weak  joint  which  is  readily  ruptured  if  traction  is  applied  to  the  incus, 
leaving  the  stapes  behind  firmly  attached  to  the  oval  window.**  In  his 
letter  to  Fallopius  **  in  1561,  Vesalius  gives  no  explanation  for  his  failure 
to  identify  the  stapes  earlier.  He  describes  it  as  follows ; 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  compared  very  closely  to  a  stirrup  and,  as 
well,  when  it  rests  on  its  upper  part  resembling  the  base  of  the  stirrup,  to  that 
instrument  with  which  gold  and  silver  coins  are  minted;  actually  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  stirrup.  In  this  part  the  ossicle — which  one  may  aptly  compare  to  the 


**  Pedro  Ximenes  (Gimeno).  Dialogus  de  re  medico  compendiaria  ratione,  Valencia, 
1549,  p.  20,  "  H abet  tamen  hoc  privaiim  ossiculum  illud  tertium  .  .  .  out  delta  graecorum 
referens"  cited  by  Anastasio  Chinchilla.  Auales  historicos  de  la  mediciua  en  general,  y 
biogrdfico-bibliogrdficos  de  la  espahola  en  particular,  I,  Valencia,  1841,  p.  250. 

Biographisches  Lexikon  der  hervorragenden  Aerste  oiler  Zeiten  und  Vdlker,  ed 
A.  Hirsdi,  Vienna  and  Leipzig,  1885,  II,  p.  552. 

**  Luis  Collada  In  Galeni  librum  de  ossibus  commentarius,  Valencia,  1555,  p.  30. 

Casserius,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

** Heinrich  Kobrak.  The  Middle  Ear,  Chicago:  UnL  of  Chicago  Press,  1959,  p.  43. 

**  Vesalius.  FalloppH  observotionum  examen,  pp.  24*25. 
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Greek  letter  A,  and  not  unlike  that  iron  triangle  fitted  with  several  rings  with  which 
mendicants  in  many  nations  accompany  their  songs — is  wider  and  broader  and  is 
provided  with  a  long  and  elegant  sinus  for  articulation.  This  faces  the  superior 
part  of  a  foramen  [oval  window]  which  may  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  a 
special  antrum,  resembling  the  wide  base  of  an  excavation  from  which  several 
subterranean  passages  and  pathways  take  origin  and,  going  this  way  and  that  in  a 
circular  course,  return  to  that  same  origin. 

In  its  inferior  part  this  ossicle  is  very  thin  and  rough,  much  resembling  the  third 
ossicle  of  the  toes,  since  that,  like  the  third  auditory  ossicle,  is  very  long  and  wide 
and  depressed  both  before  and  behind,  but  more  before ;  we  may  imagine  it  pierced 
by  a  squarish  hole,  very  much  like  the  eye  of  a  needle,  in  the  shape  of  the  third 
auditory  ossicle.  That  opening  faces  the  opening  of  the  previously  mentioned 
antrum,  as  indeed  the  whole  ossicle  is  observed  to  be  placed  before  it 

Later  in  this  letter  he  gives  the  first  detailed  account  of  all  three  auditory 
ossicles : 

The  round  and  globular  head  of  the  ossicle — which  we  also  compare  to  a  hammer 
— faces  the  posterior  or  side  of  the  auditory  meatus,  and  its  head  is  articulated  to 
the  second  ossicle,  which  I  have  compared  to  a  molar  tooth  with  its  two  roots  and 
to  an  anvil.  The  tuberosity  of  this  ossicle  is  so  joined  to  the  round  head  of  the  first 
ossicle  that  that  connection  can  be  compared  to  the  articulation  of  slippery  things 
with  smooth  surfaces.  The  juncture  of  the  ossicles  at  the  membranes  is  strong,  and 
they  also  adhere  to  one  another  by  ligaments.  The  shorter  leg  of  the  second  ossicle, 
which  is  somewhat  twisted  on  its  apex,  rises  upward  from  the  membrane  and  is 
strengthened  and  fastened  to  the  inferior  and  thinner  part  of  the  third  ossicle. 
That  third  ossicle  is  placed  before  a  longish  and  posterior  foramen  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  bone,  and  in  its  superior  part,  where  it  is  wider 
and  rounded,  it  is  articulated  to  the  superior  seat  of  that  foramen;  it  is  movable 
just  as  at  the  head  of  a  joint  This  ossicle  with  its  opening  faces  the  aforementioned 
long  foramen  of  the  petrous  portion,  and  with  the  other  ossicles,  the  often  mentioned 
approaching,  round,  sinewy  body,  and  the  sinewy  fibres  immediately  drawn  forth 
from  it  and  the  nerve,  it  displays  to  the  observer  an  astonishing  composition  and 
arrangement.  But  what  need  to  pursue  these  things — which  may  in  all  respects  be 
compared  to  numerous  musical  instruments  made  with  great  and  astonishing  care — 
since  thus  far  the  duties  and  uses  of  all  of  them  lie  hidden  from  me;  I  can  under¬ 
stand  them  no  more  than  the  visual  and  olfactory  instruments. 

The  last  contributor  to  this  subject  whom  we  should  mention  was 
Eustachius.  In  a  long  letter  to  Francesco  Alciato,  Bishop  of  Milan  and 
Datary  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  dated  12  October  1562,®*  he  deals  first  with  the 
malleus  and  incus  and  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  he  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  discoverer  of  the  stapes. 

The  third  of  these  ossicles,  which  some  call  the  staffa  or  stapes,  perforated  in 
the  middle,  of  a  flat  and  uneven  surface,  and  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle. 


**  Eustachius,  op.  cit.,  pp.  148-164. 
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was  unknown  in  earlier  times,  and  today  nuny  dispute  its  discovery.  Some 
overwhelmed  by  conscience  do  not  dare  to  defraud  the  discoverer  of  just  praise, 
but  sedc  to  create  the  impression  that  no  physicians,  especially  those  dwelling  in 
Rome  and  lecturing  on  anatomy,  were  acquainted  with  this  bone  at  that  time  at 
which  they  displayed  it  in  the  public  schools ;  and  they  pve  praise  for  the  discovery 
to  Gian  Filippo  Ingrassia,  outstanding  physician  and  philosopher  of  Sicily.  But 
let  each  praise  whomever  he  prefers.  I  know  that  I,  neither  taught  nor  advised  by 
another,  and  many  years  before  they  wrote,  knew  of  that  ossicle,  showed  it  to  not 
a  few  in  Rome,  and  had  it  engraved  on  copper  (Fig.  4).  It  happens  to  be  among 
those  which  I  am  going  to  explain,  and  lest  I  be  cheated  I  shall  undertake  to  explain 
clearly  for  others,  whether  I  investigated  and  discovered  the  auditory  organ  by 
my  own  efforts  or  whether  using  the  efforts  of  others  I  usurped  as  my  own  things 
properly  due  to  their  discovery. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  already  produced,  one  need  not  take  Eustachius’s 
claim  seriously.  He  does  however  describe  the  actions  of  the  ossicles 
and  records  the  first  accurate  account  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  He 
discusses  the  cochlear  and  the  auditory  nerve  in  detail  and  then  adds  his 
account  of  the  tube  which  today  bears  his  name.  However,  his  illustration 
of  the  stapes  appears  engraved  on  a  plate  illustrating  the  kidney  and 
accompanying  his  text  on  that  subject.  While  it  has  been  said  that  the 
plates  may  have  been  engraved  as  early  as  1552,  the  location  of  the 
illustration  of  the  stapes  appears  suspiciously  as  if  it  had  been  a  later 
addition,  at  any  time  up  to  1564,  on  that  particular  plate  which  had 
sufficient  clear  space  for  its  inclusion. 

Thus  by  1546  the  three  auditory  ossicles  had  been  recognized,  but  a 
detailed  account  of  them  was  not  printed  until  1561.“  In  this  regard  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Amatus  Lusitanus  put  this  new  foimd  knowledge 
to  practical  use  when  acting  as  an  expert  witness  in  a  trial  at  Ragusa.  A 
woman  was  accused  of  producing  deafness  in  a  young  man  by  means  of 
witchcraft,  but  Amatus  was  able  to  convince  the  court  that  it  was  due  to 
syphilis.  In  so  doing  he  gave  an  account  of  the  ossicles:  “.  .  .  for  the 
bony  stapes,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  incus  bone  on  which 
the  malleolus  strikes,  are  held  together  by  ligaments.  When  moved  by 
sounds,  the  malleolus  strikes  the  anvil.  Then  the  [animal]  spirits  existing 
in  the  nerves  are  excited  by  this  percussion  and  from  this  hearing 
results.”  ••  As  pointed  out  by  Friedenwald,”  the  date  of  the  trial  is  not 

**  Fallopius.  Observation's  anatomicae,  ff.  24v>27r. 

**  Amati  Lusitani  curationum  medicinalium  centuriae  septem,  Bordeaux,  1620,  p.  646, 
“  Centuria  sexta,  curatio  87." 

Harry  Friedenwald.  “  Physiology  of  hearing.  Historical  note,”  Arek.  Otolaryng., 
1939,  29  :  557-559;  The  Jews  and  Medicine,  Batlimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1944,  I, 
p.  342. 
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certain,  but  it  is  known  that  Amatus  was  in  Ragusa  from  1556  to  1559, 
and  his  Centuria  sexta,  which  includes  the  account  of  the  case,  contains  the 
date  1559.  Thus  the  existence  of  the  three  ossicles  was  common  knowl¬ 
edge  even  before  Fallopius  gave  his  full  account  of  them  in  1561. 

Less  than  a  half  century  later  this  knowledge  had  found  its  way  into 
the  verses  of  an  English  poet,  Phineas  Fletcher,  who  included  a  description 
of  the  ossicles  in  an  allegorical  poem  entitled  The  Purple  Island :  ** 

The  first  an  Hammer  call’d,  whose  out-grown  sides 
Lie  on  the  drumme;  but  with  his  swelling  end 
Fixt  in  the  hollow  Stithe,  there  fast  abides: 

The  Stitbes  short  foot  doth  on  the  drumme  depend, 

His  longer  in  the  Stirrup  surely  plac’t; 

The  Stirrups  sharp  side  by  the  Stithe  embrac’t; 

But  his  broad  base  ti’d  to  a  little  window  fast. 

It  is  thought  that  Fletcher  wrote  this  work  between  1604  and  161 1,** 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  avail  himself  of  the  new 
anatomy  of  the  ear.  Although  much  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  ossicles  and  their  functions  since  the  sixteenth  century,  one  of  the 
simplest  and  yet  most  effective  descriptions  of  them,  and  of  the  other 
components  of  the  auditory  system  came  from  the  pen  of  another  non¬ 
medical  man,  Aldous  Huxley : 

The  shaking  air  rattled  Lord  Edward’s  Membrana  tympani;  the  interlocked 
malleus,  incus  and  stirrup  bones  were  set  in  moti(Mi  so  as  to  agitate  the  membrane 
of  the  oval  window  and  raise  an  infinitesimal  storm  in  the  fluid  of  his  labyrinth 
The  hairy  end  imps  of  the  auditory  nerve  shuddered  like  weeds  in  a  rough  sea;  a 
vast  number  of  obscure  miracles  were  performed  in  the  brain  and  Lord  Edward 
ecstatically  whispered,  *  Bach  I ' 

Os  lenticulare 

To  complete  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  auditory  ossicles  it  will 
be  necessary  to  mention  briefly  the  so-called  os  lenticulare  which  was 
believed  to  be  the  fourth  component  of  the  bony  chain.  It  was  thought  to 
lie  between  the  incus  and  the  stapes,  and  Franciscus  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  is 
usually  given  the  credit  for  having  first  described  it.  However,  there  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  his  works,  and  it  seems  that  although  he  demonstrated 

**  Phineas  Fletcher.  The  Purple  Island  or  the  Isle  of  Mau,  Cambridge,  1633,  Bk.  5, 
L  43,  p.  57, 

**  A.  B.  Langdale.  Phineas  Fletcher.  Man  of  Letters,  Science  and  Divinity,  New  York: 
Colombia  Univ.  Press,  1937,  p.  41. 

**  Aldous  Huxley.  Point  Counter  Point,  New  York:  Literary  Guild  of  America,  1928, 
p.  32. 
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it  to  his  pupils  he  did  not  record  his  findings.  His  friends  and  disciples 
accorded  him  the  honor,  and  so  Vesling  wrote :  “  A  fourth  ossicle  is 
added  to  the  stapes,  round  and  small,  annexed  to  the  ligament  of  the 
stapes,  which  Franciscus  Sylvius  is  said  to  have  found  first.” 

Likewise  Van  der  Linden,^*  Caspar  Bartholin,^*  and  Thomas  Bar¬ 
tholin  mention  it  H)rrtl  calls  it  the  ossiculum  lenticulare  s.  orbiculare 
Sylvii;  Haller  uses  the  term  ossiculum  suhrotundum,  and  Valsalva  ” 
speaks  of  the  shape  as  oval  rather  than  spherical.  Mery  introduced  the 
term  os  lenticulaire  in  1681.  According  to  Morgagni,^*  Aranzi  mentions 
the  fourth  ossicle  in  his  Anatomicarum  observationum  liber.  However, 
the  passage  containing  his  description  of  the  stapes  is  as  follows :  “ 

“  The  same  ossicle  resembling  a  stirrup  ...  at  the  very  top  of  its  upper 
angle  it  terminates  in  a  slightly  rounded  capitulum  so  that  this  in  a  friendly 
way  may  receive  the  very  small  tubercle  of  the  incus  arising  from  its  leg 
and  secured  by  symphysis  and  synchondrosis.”  There  is  obviously  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  describing  a  separate  bone. 

On  the  other  hand.  Portal  “  claims  that  Colombo  (1559)  described  the 
os  lenticulare  vaguely,  but,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  passage  already  quoted, 
he  merely  mentions  “  a  rounded  capitulum  by  which  it  [the  stapes] 
approaches  the  process  of  the  incus.”  Finally,  Cecilio  Folli  (1615-1660) 
must  be  considered,  for  he  gave  the  first  illustration  of  the  so-called  fourth 

”J.  Vesling.  Syntagma  a$Mtomicum,  Padua,  1651,  p.  214,  "In  addition  to  the  stapes 
there  is  a  fourth  ossicle,  round,  slender  and  attached  to  the  ligament  of  the  stapes;  the 
discovery  of  it  is  attributed  to  Franciscus  Sylvius.”  On  the  plate  of  illustrations  for  ch. 
16,  fig.  7,  D  is  called  "the  small  ossicle  attached  to  the  ligament  of  the  stapes.” 

^'Joannes  Antonides  van  der  Linden.  Medicina  physiologica,  etc.,  Amsterdam,  1653, 
p.  527. 

**  Caspar  BarUiolin.  InsHtutiones  anatomicae,  Leyden,  1645,  p.  458. 

**  Thomas  Bardiolia  Anatome  ex  omnium  veterum  recentiorumque  observationibus, 
Leyden,  1673,  p,  714. 

”  Hyrtl.  Onomatologia  anatomica,  p.  268. 

Albrecht  von  Haller.  Elementa  physiologiae  corporis  humani,  V,  Lausanne,  1763, 
pp.  214-215. 

^Antonio  Maria  Valsalva.  De  aure  Humana  tractatus,  Bologna,  1704,  p.  28.  "At  die 
extremity  of  the  longer  process  of  the  incus,  as  first  taught  by  Franciscus  Sylvius,  is  to 
be  observed  the  smallest  of  all  the  ossicles  which  has  ineptly  been  declared  orbicular 
although  radier  it  has  a  flattened  oval  shape,  and  scarcely  equals  half  a  millet  grain  in 
size.” 

“  Elescription  de  I’oreille  de  ITiomme,”  in  Oeuvres  completes  de  Jean  Miry,  ed.  L.  H. 
Petit,  Paris,  1888,  p.  6. 

”  Morgagni,  loc.  cit. 

“  Giulio  Cesare  Aranzi.  Anatomicarum  observationum  liber,  Venice,  1587,  p.  63. 

“  Portal,  op.  cit.,  VI,  p.  473. 
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ossicle  •*  and  called  it  stapedis,  osseus  globulus  (Fig.  5).  It  appears  to  be 
an  extension  of  the  head  of  the  stapes  to  which  it  is  attached. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  early  anatomists  were  mistaking  either  a  tubercle 
on  the  end  of  the  long  leg  of  the  incus,  which  was  Politzer’s  opinion,"  or 
the  head  of  the  stapes,  for  a  separate  bone.  Anatomists,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  describe  it.  Thus  Winslow  "  states : 

The  orbicular  or  lentictilar  bone  is  the  smallest  bone  in  the  body.  It  lies  between 
the  head  of  the  stapes  and  extremity  of  the  long  1^  of  the  incus,  being  articulated 
with  each  of  these.  In  dry  bones  it  is  found  very  closely  connected,  sometimes  to 
the  stapes,  sometimes  to  the  incus ;  and  might  in  that  state  be  easily  mistaken  for  an 
epiphysis  of  either  of  these  bones. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  still  included  in  anatomical  accoimts  of 
the  ossicles.  According  to  Bell  “  (1812)  “  the  os  orbiculare  or  lenticular 
bone  is  like  a  grain  of  sand  in  size,  and  is  the  smallest  bone  of  the  body; 
it  is  a  medium  of  articulation  betwixt  incus  and  stapes ;  and  were  it  to  be 
magnihed  it  would  resemble  the  body  of  a  vertebra.”  The  existence  of 
this  auditory  ossicle  has  now  been  discounted,  and  the  bony  conducting 
chain  is  made  up  of  the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes,  although  minute 
sesamoid  bones  in  the  various  ossicular  ligaments  are  occasionally 
described. 

Acknowledgment:  The  co-author,  E.  C.,  was  in  receipt  of  a  Wellcome  Re¬ 
search  Fellowship. 


"  Cedlio  FolH.  Nova  auris  intemae  delineatio,  Venice,  1645,  fig.  tertia,  g. 

**  Politzer,  loc.  cit. 

**J.  B.  Winslow.  An  Anatomical  Exposition  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body, 
trans.  Douglas,  6th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1772,  I,  p.  63. 

**  Charles  Bell.  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body  by  John  and  Charles 
Bell,  the  6th  American  from  the  last  London  edition  by  John  D.  Godmaa  New  York: 
Collins,  1834,  II,  p.  322. 
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My  purpose  is  to  examine  neglected  developments  in  eighteenth<entury 
medicine,  in  particular  the  slow  emergence  of  the  discipline  of  psychiatry 
from  moral  and  medical  discussions  of  the  “  passions."  Treatises  on  the 
passions  described  both  normal  and  abnormal  emotional  states ;  since  this 
branch  of  study  encouraged  a  close  merger  between  the  philosopher  and 
the  physician,  I  suggest  that  the  origins  of  psychiatry  should  be  sought 
in  these  early  theories  of  the  emotions. 

In  any  account  of  eighteenth-century  psychiatry  the  first  problem  is 
one  of  definitions.  Of  primary  in^rtance  are  the  words  psychology," 
“  psychiatry,"  “  moral,"  “  passions,"  "  affections."  The  word  “  psy¬ 
chology"  was  not  uncommon:  it  was  used  in  titles  in  1703  and  1754^ 
and  designated  a  poptilar  branch  of  j^ilosophy.  We  should  ask,  therefore, 
why  Pinel  chose  to  describe  his  treatment  of  the  mentally  sick  as  "  moral " 
rather  than  as  “  psychological "  care.  As  for  the  word  **  psychiaterie  " 
(psychiatry),  it  was  probably  first  used  in  1808;  *  its  first  use  in  a  title 
was  probably  in  1813,'  but  it  hardly  gained  currency  for  several  decades 
after  that  time.  Since  surprisingly  modem  concepts  were  suggested  when 
terminology  was  inadequate  and  imprecise,  scholars  frequently  refer  to 
eighteenth-century  psychology  and  psychiatry.  But  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  is  avoided  if  we  search  for  more  exact  connotations  of  original 
scientific  vocabulary. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  word  “  moral."  In  pointing  out  that  this  early 
word  is  equivalent  to  our  term  “  psychological,"  scholars  have  given  a  use¬ 
ful  definition  of  early  nineteenth-century  usage.'  However,  an  examination 

*This  research  was  finaxiced  by  the  Mental  Healdi  Training  Grant  Program:  U.  S. 
Public  HealA  Service — 2M-6415— **  Researdi  Training — Biological  Sciences." 

*Jo.  Broughton,  Psyckologia,  Lofxkm:  T.  Bennett,  1703;  Qiarles  Bonnet,  Essai  dt 
psyckologie  (1754),  in  Oeuvres,  Neuchatel:  Faoche,  1783,  vol.  VIII,  pp.  1-161. 

■ "  The  word  psychiatry,"  Am.  J.  Psychiat.,  1951,  107:  628,  868-869. 

*  Bemardns  Elkendorf,  De  psychiateria,  sive  de  metkodo  psyckologice  curandi,  Paris : 
Didot  Junioris,  Typographi  Facultads  medicae  parisinae,  1813. 

*Walther  Riese,  "An  outline  of  the  history  of  ideas  in  psycho-therapy,"  Bull.  Hist. 
Med.,  1951,  25 :  442-456 ;  Alexander  Walk,  "  Some  aspects  of  the  ‘  moral  treatment  *  at 
the  insane  up  to  1854,"  /.  Ment.  Sc.,  1954,  100:  807-837;  Norman  Dain  and  Eric  T. 
Carlson,  "  Social  class  and  psychological  medicine  in  the  United  States,  1789-1824," 
Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  1959,  33:  454-465. 
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of  cightecnth-century  moral  works  shows  that  they  were  mainly  concerned 
with  an  accotmt  of  emotional  life.  Pinel,  who  often  referred  to  this  moral 
tradition,  took  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  would  make  this  association. 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  used  “  moral  ”  to  connote  a  broad  area  of 
the  mind  roughly  equivalent  to  our  conception  of  “  psychological.”  ‘  But, 
in  the  main,  Pinel  used  the  word  to  describe  the  emotional  factors  in 
mental  experience:  he  believed  that  the  chief  cause  of  insanity  was 
“  moral  ”  (which  his  contemporaries  explained  *  as  insanity  due  to  strong 
emotions) ;  and  he  also  insisted  that  the  best  cures  were  moral.  These 
cures  depended  on  the  stimulation  of  certain  emotions,  a  process  under¬ 
taken  by  the  physician  in  which  the  patient’s  intellectual  awareness  of  his 
problems  was  at  a  minimum.  This  concept  was  based  on  a  moral  tradition 
which  is  foreign  to  the  modem  reader:  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
balancing  the  passions.  To  equate  ”  moral  ”  with  the  modem  term  “  psy¬ 
chological  ”  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  especially  as  its  original  connota¬ 
tion  continued  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.^ 

”  Psychiaterie  ”  was  also  associated  with  the  study  of  moral  subjects. 
It  was  a  discipline  which  initially  described  a  combined  moral  and  medical 
viewpoint.*  It  has  been  correctly  applied  to  Pinel’ s  method,  although  he 
did  not,  to  my  knowledge,  use  the  word ;  instead,  he  preferred  to  call  his 
approach  medico-philosophical:  Traiti  medico-phUosophique  sur  V aliena¬ 
tion  mentale.  But  a  fuller  discussion  of  psychiatry  must  follow  my  explana¬ 
tion  of  earlier  terms. 

One  of  Pinel’s  articles  in  V esprit  des  joumaux  (1790)  dealt  with  a 
moral  problem:  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on  the  temperament, 
health,  and  emotional  temper  of  the  nation.  The  political  fervor  of  the 
times,  said  Pinel,  was  the  chief  cause  for  the  general  improvement  in 
health  which  he  observed  in  those  years.*  “  Moral  ”  is  used  throughout 
this  essay  to  connote  emotional  rather  than  intellectual  phenomena.  In 
effect,  the  study  of  the  emotions  was  a  separate  discipline  from  the  study 
of  the  imderstanding,  or  intellect.  A  clarification  of  this  eighteenth-century 
distinction  will  throw  further  light  on  the  implications  of  the  word 

*  Pierre  Jean  Georges  Cabanis,  “  Rapports  du  physique  et  du  moral  de  I’bomme,’'  in 
Oeuvres,  eds.  Gaude  Ldiec  and  Jean  Cazeneuve,  Paris :  Presses  universitaires  de  France, 
1956,  toL  XLIV,  p.  604. 

*Jjunes  Cowley  Prichard,  A  Treatise  on  Insanity,  Philadelidiia :  Haswell,  Barrington 
and  Haswell.  1837.  pp.  133.  139-152. 

*L.  Bergeret  described  his  treatise  on  the  passions  (1878)  as  a  discussion  of  the 
“  moral  ”  causes  of  disease ;  see  Les  passions,  Paris :  Bailliire,  1891,  p.  L 

*  “  The  word  psychiatry,”  op.  cit.,  footnote  2. 

*L’esprit  des  joumaux,  Paris,  1790,  2  :  365. 
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“  moral.”  From  about  1690  to  1800,  ”  psychology  ”  was  considered  to 
be  an  account  of  the  intellectual  operations  of  the  mind,  as  in  Locke’s 
study  of  ”  ideas  ”  in  the  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding  ( 1690) 
or  in  Charles  Bonnet’s  study  of  the  soul  and  its  faculties  in  his  Essai 
de  psychologic  (1754).  According  to  Pinel,  this  “  psycholc^cal  ”  analysis 
of  the  intellectual  operations  (memory,  imagination,  jtidgment,  reason, 
and  attention)  was  useful  but  not  so  necessary  as  the  ”  moral  ”  study 
of  the  emotions.  He  referred  to  these  two  distinct  branches  of  philoso|^y 
and  stated  his  preference  for  ”  moral  ”  subjects  above  **  psychology  ”  in 
the  following  passage : 

L’analyse  des  fonctions  de  I’entendement  humain  est  sans  doute  fort  avancM  par 
les  travaux  reunis  des  idralogistes,  mais  U  est  une  autre  analyse  a  peine  ebaudtM 
et  pour  laquelle  le  concours  de  la  midecine  est  necessaire,  c’est  celle  des  affections 
morales,  de  leurs  nuances,  de  leurs  degres  divers,  de  leurs  combinaisons  variies.^^ 

In  another  passage  he  stated  that  the  study  of  works  on  the  emotions 
was  the  most  useful  discipline  for  the  psychiatrist  as  long  as  he  disregarded 
hypothetical  morality,  i.  e.  axioms  related  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  and 
considered  emotions  as  plain  phenomena.^*  The  study  of  the  moral  aspects 

Train  midico-pkUotopkiqne  xmt  ralUnation  mentaU,  ou  la  mamr,  Paris:  Ridiard, 
Caille  &  Ravier,  1801  (an.  IX),  pp.  xxxv,  80-81.  I  have  consulted  the  1801  (presumably 
the  first)  edition  and  also  the  1809  (which  is  called  on  the  title-page  the  second)  editioa 
Gregory  Zilboorg’s  translation  of  the  “  Introduction  to  the  first  edition  ”  (see  A  History 
of  Medical  Psychology,  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  ISKl,  pp.  329-341)  is  a  translation 
of  an  introducti(Hi  dted  as  the  first  and  reprinted  in  the  1809  edition.  It  is  not  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  1801  introduction;  one  is  led  to  conjecture  that  Zilboorg  had  not  seen  Uk 
1801  edition  and  also  that  Pinel  may  have  used  the  introduction  to  the  original  treatise 
written  in  1788.  There  are  some  similar  passages  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition, 
as  cited  in  the  second,  and  the  introduction  to  the  edition  of  1801,  but  also  substantial 
changes.  There  are  many  textual  problems  concerning  Pinel’s  Traiti  whidi  would  repay 
further  investigation. 

1801  ed.,  p.  xxxv. 

The  analysis  of  the  human  understanding  has  been  much  advanced  by  those  who  have 
reconciled  various  branches  of  knowledge  into  a  science  of  ideas.  But  another  study 
which  is  barely  outlined  at  present  requires  the  assistance  of  the  physician.  This  is  the 
analysis  of  the  moral  affections,  or  passions — ^their  modifications,  their  different  degrees, 
and  their  varied  combinations. 

^  1801  ed.,  p.  xxii.  My  translation  of  the  passage  follows  the  quotation : 

Crichton  semble  s’etre  ^levi  a  un  point  de  vue  6tendu  que  tie  peuvent  atteindre  le 
mitaphysicien  et  le  moraliste,  c’est  la  consideration  des  passions  humaines  regardees 
comme  de  simples  i^ienomenes  de  Teconomie  animale,  sans  aucune  idie  de  moralite  ou 
d’immoralite,  et  dans  leurs  rapports  simples  avec  les  principes  constitutifs  de  notre  etre. 

Crichton,  unlike  the  metaphysician  and  the  moralist,  seems  to  have  reached  an  impartial 
view  of  the  human  passions  and  he  has  been  guided  by  an  objectivity  of  which  the 
iMlosopher  in  uncapable.  The  passions  are  regarded  by  Crichton  as  simple  phenomena 
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of  man  which  Pinel  thus  recommended  was  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of 
genres,  many  of  which  were  very  little  concerned  with  an  idealistic  and 
imreal  morality.  Philosophers  who  wrote  separate  books  on  the  passions 
included  Descartes  (1649),  Walter  Charleton  (1674),  Francis  Hutcheson 
(1728),  Isaac  Watts  (1732),  David  Hume  (1739  and  1758),  and  John 
Bethune  (1766).  Other  major  philosophers,  including  Locke,  Hartley, 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Helvetius,  treated  the  passions  in  sections  of  more 
general  works. 

Pinel  also  praised  the  descriptions  of  emotional  states  to  be  found  in 
poetry  and  novels.^*  Widely  read  at  the  time  were  the  illustrations  of  the 
passions  in  the  novels  of  Richardson,  Sterne,  and  Fielding,  and  in  the 
poetry  of  Pope  (“  Moral  Essays”)  and  of  William  Collins  (”  Ode  to 
the  Passions  ”).  Among  literary  works  which  surpassed  current  medical 
accounts  of  emotional  disturbance  were  the  Rambler  essays  (1750-52) 
of  Samuel  Johnson.  His  aim  was  to  show  the  “  moral  discipline  of  the 
mind  ” ;  in  reality,  he  described  various  forms  of  neurotic  behavior  and 
states  of  mind  which  he  called  the  “  passions.”  Some  of  these  literary 
case-histories  of  mental  disease  were  brilliantly  observed;  their  accuracy 
and  concern  not  with  the  major  passions  but  with  slight  deviations  from 
the  norm  warrants  Johnson’s  remarks  in  his  Preface  to  Shakespeare 
(1765)  that  this  was  a  science  new  to  his  century.^ 

An  indication  of  the  scope  of  moral  studies  and  of  Pinel’s  interest  in 
them  is  insufficient  without  a  precise  definition  of  ”  passions  ”  and  “  affec¬ 
tions  ”  since  they  were  the  chief  topic  of  moral  works.  Essentially,  both 
passions  and  affections  were  emotional  states  of  the  mind.  As  used  by 
medical  writers,  the  terms  connoted  diseased  and  abnormal  emotions  and 
neurotic  obsessions.  Contrary  to  modem  usage,  passions  were  not  only 
violent  emotions,  such  as  anger  and  the  desire  for  revenge,  but  also  lasting 
as  well  as  temporary  attitudes  and  dispositions,  such  as  melancholy, 
anxiety,  boredom,  content,  curiosity,  suspiciousness,  timorousness,  and 
complaisance.^*  On  occasion,  character  traits  such  as  good-nature  and 
gullibility  were  described  as  ”  affections  ” ;  but  some  writers  said  that 
“  affections  ”  should  be  applied  to  calmer  and  domestic  feelings ;  and  in 

of  our  animal  nature  in  direct  relationship  with  our  basic  constitution  and  disassociated 
from  a  hypothetical  consideration  of  morality  or  inunorality. 

•*  1809  ed.,  pp.  104-5. 

**  Rambltr,  Na  8. 

“  IV orks,  ed.  Arthur  Murphy,  London:  T.  Cadell  and  W.  Davies,  1816,  voL  II,  p.  110. 

“  See,  for  instance,  the  variety  of  states  of  mind  described  in  Timothy  Bobbin,  Human 
Pasjions  Dehutaled,  London:  J.  Hartley,  1773.  Timothy  Bobbin  is  a  pseudonym  for 
John  Collier. 
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usage  “  affections  ”  was  a  synonym  for  “  passions.”  In  general,  the 
passions  and  affections  most  interesting  to  moral  and  medical  writers  were 
predominant  and  neurotic  obsessions  toward  envy,  pride,  jealousy,  love, 
hate,  grief,  wealth,  and  power;  but  many  shades  of  fleeting  and  mixed 
emotions  were  included  in  the  accounts  of  passions. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  terms  was  suggested  by  contemporary 
definitions.  Samuel  Johnson  (1755)  defined  both  words  by  many  equiva¬ 
lents,  including  the  definition  of  ”  affection  ”  as  ”  state  of  the  mind  in 
general””  and  Peter  Townsend  (1816)  said  that  there  was  confusion 
about  the  terms.  “  Passions,”  he  said,  was  used  for  violent  emotions  and 
also  for  ”  permanent  habitudes  and  affections,  which  occasionally  usurp 
possession  of  the  mind.”  **  A  certain  contradiction  in  this  definition, 
together  with  the  wide  usage  at  the  time,  shows  that  passions  ”  was  an 
over-worked  term;  for  want  of  a  well-developed  science  of  either  psy¬ 
chology  or  psychiatry,  it  was  applied  to  a  multitude  of  states  and  feelings. 
One  thing  is  clear,  however :  moral  and  medical  discussions  of  the  passions 
and  affections  were  concerned  with  what  we  would  call  emotional  disease. 
Consequently,  they  fall  within  the  history  of  psychiatry. 

Pinel  believed  that  it  was  essential  to  analyse  the  passions  before  an 
accurate  diagnosis  could  be  made.  Emotional  excess,  he  believed,  was 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  mental  aberration  and  minor  forms  of  in¬ 
sanity  **  and  a  chief  factor  in  periodical  insanity  and  madness.***  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  position  as  chief  physician  at  Bicetre  in  the  second  and  third 
year  of  the  Republic,  he  stated  that  this  was  an  excellent  time  for  the 
study  of  insanity,  since  emotions  were  then  at  their  height : 

Lliospice  de  Bicetre,  conSe  i  mes  soins,  &  titre  de  medecin,  durant  Tan  2  et  Tan  3 
de  la  Republique,  m’oavrit  un  vaste  champ  pour  poursuivre  des  recherches  sur 
la  Manie,  commence  k  Paris  depuis  quelques  ann^.  Quelle  epoque  d’ailleurs 
plus  favorable  que  celle  des  plus  grands  orages  de  la  revolution,  toujours  propres 
a  donner  une  activite  brulante  aux  passions,  ou  plutot  a  produire  la  manie  sous 
toutes  ses  formes.” 

"Johnson’s  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  lldi  ed.,  London:  Rhrington,  1816. 

"  Peter  S.  Townsend,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Influence  of  the  Passions  m  the  Production 
and  Modification  of  Disease,  New  York :  Van  Winkle  &  Wiley,  1816,  p.  20. 

"  1801  ed.,  p.  80,  note  1. 

"Ibid^  pp.  12,  18-19. 

"Ibid.,  p.  9. 

I  was  appointed  chief  physician  at  the  Bicetre  hospital  during  the  second  and  diird 
year  of  the  Reptd>lic.  This  hospital  opened  up  a  vast  new  6dd  of  research  for  my  study 
of  insanity,  which  I  had  already  begun  several  years  before  at  Paris.  What  time  more 
favorable  could  have  been  chosen  than  a  stormy  period  of  revohitioa  when  human  passions 
are  always  at  boilii^  point  and  when  insanity  is  to  be  found  in  all  its  forms? 
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Elsewhere  he  observed  that  the  medical  history  of  the  passions  was 
the  basis  for  his  approach  to  insanity :  “  Thistoire  m^cale  des  passions, 
entre  n^essairement  comme  notions  preliminaires  dans  ce  Traite.”  ”  As 
Pinel  made  clear,  knowledge  of  emotional  states  was  the  clue  not  only 
to  his  diagnosis  but  also  to  his  cures  for  insanity,  and  was,  indeed,  the 
basis  of  his  approach.  Numerous  illustrations  of  his  treatment  in  the 
treatise  on  insanity  showed  that  both  he  and  the  hospital  attendants  care¬ 
fully  observed  the  day-by-day  variations  in  the  patients’  dispositions, 
moods,  and  emotions.  At  the  discretion  of  the  physician,  the  emotions 
were  sometimes  to  be  excited  and  sometimes  to  be  calmed.  On  occasion, 
depressive  states  were  to  be  discouraged  by  any  means  possible :  by  mental 
and  physical  diversion,  by  an  attempt  to  substitute  new  problems  for  old, 
and  by  a  deliberate  stimulation  of  exciting  passions.**  In  general,  Pinel 
advocated  the  counteraction  of  preoccupations  and  set  emotional  patterns. 
This  was  to  be  achieved  whenever  possible  by  gentle  means ;  but  at  times 
the  physician  and  attendants  were  encouraged  to  dominate  the  patients 
and  even  to  threaten  them  with  force.**  This  theory,  which  put  cure  before 
thorough  or  deep  analysis,  was  based  on  an  ethical  doctrine :  Aristotle's 
theory  of  “  balancing  the  passions.”  ** 

Based  on  such  a  hypothesis,  observation  was  essential  and  so  was  the 
study  of  past  moral  works.  The  physician  would  find  much  to  interest 
him,  said  Pinel,  In  the  moral  works  of  the  ancients,  especially  Plato, 
Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Celsus,  Cicero,  and  Seneca.**  In  discussing  this  subject, 
Pinel  regretted  that  “  moral  ”  remedies  for  mental  disease  had  been 
neglected  for  many  centuries,**  a  fact  which  requires  some  consideration. 

One  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  development  of  “  moral  ”  remedies  (and 
therefore  of  psychiatry)  was  the  Christian  doctrine  that  soul  and  body  are 
of  different  natures  with  limited  possibilities  of  interaction.  This  belief 
encouraged  a  separation  between  the  province  and  cures  of  the  physician 
and  philosopher.  In  his  Institutes  of  Medicine  (1708),  for  instance,  Boer- 
haave  gave  the  common  medical  interpretation  of  this  perplexed  question. 
He  could  not  explain,  he  wrote,  why  soul  and  body,  “  two  Principles, 
which  have  no  Agreement  .  .  .  should  concur.”  But  he  did  know  that 

"/Wd.,  p.  80. 

“/Wd,  pp.  66-70,  180-183. 

**Ibid.,  pp.  59-61.  186-188. 

**  Ibid.,  pp.  237-239.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  D.  D.  Davis’  translation  of  Pinel’s 
treatise  on  insanity,  Sheffield:  T.  Cadell  &  W.  Davies,  1806,  p.  228. 

**  Ibid.,  pp.  X,  36. 

Ibid.,  pp.  xii,  103. 
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“  the  Explication  of  the  corporeal  Actions  appertains  to  the  Physician, 
and  those  of  the  Mind  to  the  Philosopher;  but  their  Connexion  can  be 
explained  by  no  Man.”  “  William  Forster  (1745)  held  a  similar  theory, 
which  he  translated  into  medical  advice  in  the  following  passage : 

The  Operations  of  the  Mind,  and  those  of  the  Body,  are  not  confusedly  to  be 
considered  together,  since  what  disturbs  the  Mind,  is  principally  owing  to  the 
distractions  and  disorders  of  the  Soul;  whereas  the  Diseases  of  the  Body  almost 
always  depend  upon  the  figure  and  motion  of  the  solid  Parts,  and  the  various 
dispositions  of  the  Fluids  contained  in  the  Vessels.** 

This  belief  that  the  physician  should  devote  himself  to  the  body  was 
widespread  imtil  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  use  of  physical  remedies  for  insanity  was  a  natural  result  of  such 
a  theory.  Thus  the  physician  prescribed  blood-letting,  purgatives,  opium, 
cold  baths,  diet,  and  restraint,  in  the  belief  that  the  patient  would  regain 
his  sanity  if  the  natural  state  of  the  liquids  in  the  stomach  and  brain 
were  restored.**  Many  agreed  with  Boerhaave  when  he  asserted  that  once 
the  diseases  of  the  body  were  cured,  the  mind  would  ”  quickly  return  to 
its  Office”  and  that  in  serious  cases  of  insanity  it  was  useless  for  the 
physician  to  “  recall  the  Mind,  which  has  no  relation  to  his  Business.”  *^ 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  physicians  who  wrote  on  the  passions  in¬ 
sisted,  as  had  many  pre-Christian  philosophers  and  physicians  before  them, 
that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  mind  and  body,  and  hence  between 
the  cures  of  the  moral  philosopher  and  the  physician.  Clark,  for  instance 
(1727),  said  that  the  purpose  of  his  Medical  Dissertation  on  the  Passions 
was  to  show  the  “Connection  between  the  Health  of  the  Body  and  that 
of  the  Mind.”  **  It  was  this  same  issue  which  Gaubius  took  up  in  1747 : 

there  is  no  bodily  function,  no  member,  not  one  single  particle  of  the  body,  but 


**  Academical  Lectures,  Londcm:  W.  Innys,  J.  Rivington,  vol.  I,  2nd.  ed.,  1751,  p.  69. 

••  See  "  Preface  ”  in  A  Treatise  on  the  Causes  of  Most  Diseases  .  .  . ,  Leeds :  J.  Lister, 
1754. 

••  B.  de  Mandeville,  A  Treatise  of  the  Hypochondriack  and  Hysterick  Passions,  London: 
D.  Leach,  1711,  pp.  184-195;  H.  Boerhaave,  Aphorisms,  London:  B.  Cowse  &  W.  Innys, 
1715,  p.  301 ;  Friedrich  Hoffmann,  A  System  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  trans.  Lewis 
and  Duncan,  London:  J.  Murray,  1783,  pp.  64,  302;  Robert  Whytt,  Observations  on  the 
Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure  of  Those  Disorders  .  .  .  Commonly  Called  Nervous,  Hypo¬ 
chondriac,  or  Hysterical  .  .  .  3rd  ed.,  Edinburgh:  T.  Becket  &  P.  A.  De  Hondt,  1767, 
pp.  324-349;  Forster,  op.  cit.,  p.  47;  Richard  Temple,  Practice  of  Physic,  2nd  ed.,  London: 
J.  Johnson,  1798,  p.  222. 

Academical  Lectures,  vol.  I,  p.  70. 

“William  Gark,  A  Medical  Dissertation  Concerning  the  Effects  of  the  Passions  .  .  .  , 
London:  W.  Frederick,  1752,  p.  5. 
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what  a  disturbed  mind  can  turn  and  wind  at  her  pleasure;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  not  one  faculty  of  the  soul  which  a  diseased  body  cannot  disturb.** 

Theories  of  the  passions  had  for  long  implied  what  Gaubins  wrote  in 
this  treatise :  Boerhaave  and  Haller  had  admitted  that  there  was  evidence 
for  the  closest  “  consent  ”  between  mind  and  body  in  the  physiological 
and  psychological  manifestations  of  the  emotions.**  And  others,  before 
Gaubius  wrote,  said  that  the  passions  could  cause,  arrest,  or  cure  many 
diseases,  including  asthma,  impediments  of  vision,  convulsions,  stomach 
upsets,  cancer,  and  insanity."  But  such  theories  were  not  firmly  based  on 
a  new  rationale :  that  there  is  an  intimate,  constant,  and  reciprocal  relation¬ 
ship  between  mind  and  body.  Thus  Clark’s  suggestions  that  medical 
cures  for  mental  disease  were  only  palliative  and  that  the  origin  of  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance  should  be  sought  in  the  passions  **  had  far  less  impact 
than  Gaubius’  complete  reappraisal  of  the  “  duty  and  office  of  physicians,” 
as  the  English  translator  expressed  it  in  the  title. 

Gaubius’  1747  work  on  the  mind  (translated  into  English  as  On  the 
Passions),  together  with  a  discourse  of  1763  which  examined  in  more 
detail  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  established  the  true  principles 
of  medical  psychology,  according  to  an  early  nineteenth-century  conv 
mentator.**  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view.  Gaubius’  argument 
that  there  should  be  no  separation  between  philosophical  and  medical 
cures  was  both  prophetic  and  influential  in  shaping  the  course  of  psy¬ 
chiatry.  It  suggested  the  main  idea  for  the  discipline  of  psychiatry  some 
forty  years  before  the  word  “  psychiaterie  ”  was  coined.  Gaubius  asserted, 
for  instance,  that  physicians  too  readily  believed  that  a  normal  body 
“  yields  to  the  mind  ” ;  accordingly,  they  neglect  to  observe  “  how  greatly 
the  influence  of  the  mind  may  either  assist  or  oppose  their  endeavours  in 
the  medical  way.”**  Anticipating  Pinel’s  approach,  he  insisted  that 
“  physicians  ought  to  be  well  skilled  in  philosophy,  both  as  a  preparative 
and  as  an  assistant  in  their  practice.”  **  He  knew  that  his  contemporaries 

** Hieronymus  D.  Gaubius,  On  the  Passions,  a  trans.  of  his  Sermo  Academiens,  Leyden: 
B.  van  der  Aa,  1747,  by  J.  Taprell,  London:  W.  Flexney,  n.d.,  p.  30. 

**  Academical  Lectures,  voL  IV,  pp.  246-247;  Albertus  Haller,  First  Lines  of  Physi¬ 
ology,  Edinburgh:  C.  Elliot,  1779,  pp.  300-301. 

"Robert  Janies,  Medicinal  Dictionary,  London:  T.  Osborne,  1743.  See  articles 
“  Amaurosis,”  “  Apoplexia,”  “  Arthritis,”  “  Carcinos,”  “  Crisis,”  “  Diarrhoea,”  “  Sanguis.” 

"  Clark,  op.  cit,  p.  47. 

"Jacq.  L.  Moreau  (ed.),  “Life  of  Gaubius,’  in  Oeuvres  of  Vicq-D-Azyr,  Paris: 
L.  Duprat-Duverger,  1805,  vol.  II,  p.  286.  See  also  L.  J.  Rather,  “  Gaub  on  psychosomatic 
medicine,”  Stanford  M.  Bull.,  1960,  18:  111-119. 

"Gaubius,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-8. 

"/Wd..  p.  9. 
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would  find  this  unusual  and  remarked  that  “  at  the  first  view  it  may  seem 
to  some  people  .  .  .  that  the  physician  .  .  .  intrudes  on  another  man’s 
province;  and,  as  if  he  had  not  business  enough  of  his  own,  rashly  arro¬ 
gates  to  himself  what  belongs  to  philosophers  only.” 

Such  reactionary  views  inspired  a  new  wave  of  interest  in  the  mind, 
especially  in  its  relations  with  medical  practice.  In  England,  Frank 
Nicholls’  De  anima  medico  (1750)  regretted  medical  neglect  of  psycho¬ 
logical  factors  in  disease.*^  At  the  same  time,  in  France,  La  Mettrie 
(1747)  encouraged  the  idea  that  the  philosopher  and  the  physician  should 
combine  their  knowledge.  Philosophical  achievements,  said  La  Mettrie, 
were  due  to  “  such  physicians  as  were  philosophers  ” ;  and  failures  were 
due  to  the  mistaken  belief  in  “  two  distinct  substances  ”  in  man.** 

Shortly  afterwards,  another  French  physician,  Le  Camus  (1753),  pro¬ 
posed  a  closer  examination  of  mental  and  physical  disease;  the  patient, 
he  said,  should  reveal  his  worries  and  failures  of  purpose  to  the  physician, 
and  the  physician  should  take  these  into  account  when  diagnosing  and 
curing  diseases.**  Also  in  keeping  with  Le  Camus’  interdisciplinary  ap¬ 
proach  was  a  German  work  of  1764  (a  moral  and  medical  study  of  the 
passions) :  Johann  Friedrich  Zueckert’s  Medicinische  und  moraliscke 
Abhandlung  von  den  Leidenschajten. 

Also  emphasizing  the  approach  which  was  later  to  lead  to  the  discipline 
of  psychiatry  were  the  philosopher-physicians  John  Gregory  and  J.  P. 
Marat.  The  former  was  a  physician  who  held  the  chairs  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  and  medicine  at  Aberdeen — a  position  which  reflected  the  closer 
alliance  between  formerly  separate  studies.  Gregory  said  that  ”  the  Mind 
and  Body  are  so  intimately  connected  .  .  .  that  the  constitution  of  either, 
examined  apart,  can  never  be  thoroughly  understood.”  **  Marat’s  three- 
volume  work  was  a  “  moral  ”  study  by  a  physician  of  the  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions  between  mental  and  physical  phenomena.  It  was  entitled,  De  I’homme, 
ou  des  principes  et  des  loix  de  V influence  de  rdme  sur  le  corps,  et  du  corps 
sur  fame  (1775-6).  Basing  much  of  his  argument  on  theories  of  the 
passions,  Marat  agreed  with  Gregory  that  man  must  be  studied  from  a 
combined  philosophical  and  medical  viewpoint :  ”  il  falloit  etudier  I’homme, 

p.  55. 

**  Nicholls  said  that  the  mind  should  have  first  place  in  medical  research :  see  De  anima 
medico  praelecHo  ...  ex  Lumieii  et  Caldwaldi  institnto  .  .  .  ,  London:  P.  Vaillant, 
1750,  pp.  8-9. 

“Man  a  Machine,  London:  G.  Smith,  1750,  pp.  2-5. 

**  A.  Le  Camus,  Midecine  de  f  esprit,  nouvelle  Paris :  Ganeau,  1769,  vol.  II,  p.  170. 

**  A  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Facnlties  of  Man  .  .  .  ,  3rd  ed.,  London: 
J.  Dodsley,  1766.  p.  5. 
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k  voir  dans  toute  esp^e  de  circonstances,  observer  avec  soin  I’influence 
iwiproque  du  physique  et  du  moral. 

Throu|^  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  steady 
infiltration  of  moral  views  into  medicine.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
centuries,  eighteenth-century  philosophers  asserted  that  they  were  dealing 
with  the  basic  constituent  of  mental  experience  when  they  described  the 
feelings  of  uncertainty,  anxiety,  desire,  and  grief.**  Physicians,  such  as 
Arnold,  Battle,  and  Haslam,  realized  that  they  were  dealing  with  pre¬ 
dictable  deviations  from  normal  states.  As  never  before,  the  physicians 
during  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  realized  that  abnormal 
emotional  fimctioning  was  not  easily  cured  but  ought  to  be  regulated,  as 
the  philosophers  said,  “  not ...  by  a  direct  or  positive  act  of  the  Will,  but 
in  an  indirect  manner,  by  getting  our  attention  turned  to  those  Qualities 
.  .  .  of  any  object  that  tend  to  excite  or  abate  them.”*^  The  concept  of 
associated  emotions,  developed  by  Hume  and  Hartley,  was  taken  up  by 
the  physicians  Cogan  and  Falconer  in  their  treatment  for  insanity.*'  Both 
philosophers  and  physicians  agreed  on  the  significant  conclusion  that  it 
was  more  important  to  divert  the  feelings  than  to  suppress  them.  All 
these  ideas  contributed  to  Pinel’s  “  moral  ”  management  of  the  insane. 

In  the  eighties  and  nineties  there  were  further  medical  discussions  of 
the  passions.  De  Beauchesne,  for  instance,  treated  them  in  relation  to  the 
nervous  diseases  of  women,  and  Harper  in  relation  to  insanity.**  Some 

** Marat,  De  fkomme,  Amsterdam:  M.-M.  Rey,  1775-1776,  vol.  I,  pp.  Tui-ix. 

** Francis  Bragge,  A  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Regulation  of  the  Passions,  London: 
J.  Wyat,  1708;  Francis  Hutcheson,  An  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions, 
London:  J.  Osborn  and  T.  Longman,  1728;  David  Hume,  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
London:  J.  Noon,  1739  (see  especially  Book  II,  “On  the  passions")  ;  [Claude  Arien] 
Helvetius,  De  resprit,  or  Essays  on  the  Mind,  London,  1759.  My  dissertation,  chapter 
VI,  explains  this  in  further  detail :  “  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  passions,”  UCL.\,  1960. 

*’  Hutcheson,  op.  cit.,  p.  88;  John  Bethune,  A  Short  View  of  the  Faculties  and  Passions, 
2nd  ed.,  Edinburgh:  A.  Neill,  1770,  p.  62. 

** Thomas  Cogan,  A  Treatise  on  the  Passions  and  Affections  of  the  Mind,  London: 
T.  Cadell  &  W.  Davies,  1813,  vol.  I,  pp.  125,  191-198;  William  Falconer,  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Passions,  3rd  ed.,  London:  C.  Dilly  and  J.  Phillips,  17%,  p.  36. 

**  E.  P.  de  Beauchene,  De  t influence  des  affections  . . . ,  Montpellier,  Paris :  M^uignon, 
1781;  Andrew  Harper,  A  Treatise  on  the  Real  Cause  and  Cure  of  Insanity,  London: 
C.  Stalker,  1789.  See  also  Daniel  Bryan,  Diss.  de  affectibus  animi,  Edinburgh:  Balfour 
et  Smellie,  1782;  H.  Rose,  An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Effects  of  the  Passions 
upon  the  Body,  Philadelphia:  W.  W.  Woodward,  1794;  Jacobus  Chew,  De  ammi 
affectiondms,  Edinburgh:  G.  Mudie,  1795;  C.  J.  Tissot,  De  Vinfluence  des  passions  .  .  . 
dans  les  maladies,  Paris:  Amand-Koenig,  1798;  R.  Laroque,  De  I’influence  des  passions 
sur  leconomie  animale,  Montpellier:  Fontenay-Picot,  1798;  Kingsmill  Davan,  An  Essay 
on  the  Passions,  London:  Vemor  and  Hood,  1799. 
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anticipated  Pinel,  but  none  showed  his  patience  and  wisdom  in  handling 
individual  cases  and  in  presenting  the  new  rationale. 

Since  Pinel  was  concerned  with  psychological  cures,  the  most  important 
of  which  stemmed  from  an  understanding  of  the  emotions,  his  treatise 
naturally  inspired  many  more  medical  discussions  of  the  passions.  They 
were  examined  in  relation  to  health,  to  education,  to  politics,  to  crime, 
to  urban  and  rural  environments,  to  organic  disease,  and  to  the  welfare 
of  groups  and  individuals.**  Pinel’s  pupil,  Esquirol,  showed  that  an  imder- 
standing  of  the  passions  was  fundamental  in  Pinel’s  moral  ’*  treatment 
of  the  insane.  Esquirol’s  thesis  was  designed  to  give  further  illustrations 
of  Pinel’ s  methods  of  cure  and  was  entitled:  Des  passions  consideries 
comme  causes,  symptomes,  et  moyens  curatifs  de  I’aliination  mentale.*^ 
After  reading  this  thesis,  one  is  left  with  no  doubt  that  for  Pinel  and  his 
school  insanity  was  to  be  cured  by  opposing  and  balancing  the  passions. 

During  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  many  treatises  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  relationship  between  physiological  and  psychological  phe¬ 
nomena.  Among  these,  Cabanis’  Rapports  du  physique  et  du  moral 
( 1802)  was  the  most  popular.  With  the  exploration  of  this  “  coalescence,” 
as  Gaubius  called  it,  between  mind  and  body  went  a  particular  reappraisal 
of  the  methods  of  physicians  who  treated  mental  disease.  Some  of  them 
called  their  method  a  medico-philosophical  approach,  as  Pinel  had  done; 
some  used  the  new  term — psychiatry;  the  majority  continued  to  employ 
the  old  terminology  (passions,  affections,  moral  insanity,  moral  treatment) 
imtil  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  compared  with  most 
eighteenth-century  works  on  insanity,  the  nineteenth-century  approach 
was  consistently  interdisciplinary :  the  mind  was  no  longer  referred  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  body  to  the  physician. 

The  new  science  of  psychiatry,  and  its  dependence  on  the  moral  tradi¬ 
tion,  did  not  go  unobserved.  “  The  mutual  action  of  the  body  and  the 
mind  upon  each  other  is  felt  every  moment,”  said  Thomas  Barnes  in 
1784 :  “  The  knowledge  of  . .  .  these  reciprocal  influences  forms  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  science  most  necessary  to  the  physician,  the  moralist, 
and  the  divine.”  ”  Cabanis’  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  of  Medical  Science 

**  See  works  on  the  passions  by  Staehl-Holstein,  J.  A.  Tallavignes,  Jean  M.  P.  Aussant, 
W.  Cooke,  W.  Sweetser,  P.  Belouino,  J.  E.  Belhomme,  Brieire  de  Boismont,  Francis 
Devay,  P.  Courby,  Aime  Jallot,  Parchappe  de  Vinay,  J.  C.  Pietri,  Le  Baron  Alibert, 
G.  M.  Royer,  J.  G.  Maass,  S.  Th.  Simon. 

**  Jean  E.  D.  Esquirol,  Des  passions  .  .  .  ,  Paris:  Didot  Jeune,  1805. 

“  See  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  1789,  2: 
467-482. 
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(1804)  pointed  out  that  “  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  perceived,  that  medi¬ 
cine  and  moral  philosophy  form  but  two  branches  of  the  same  science.”  “ 
And  Adamucci  (1808)  regretted  that  in  the  past  ”  on  a  trop  isol^  la 
M^physique  de  la  Physiologie,  et  la  Morale  de  la  MWecine.”*^  De- 
chambre’s  Dictionary  observed  (1869-73)  that  discussions  of  the  passions 
in  relation  to  physical  and  mental  disease  had  been  a  most  popular  subject 
in  recent  years.** 

Evidently  the  passions  as  described  in  “  moral  ”  works  played  a  central 
role  in  the  history  of  psychiatry:  in  considering  their  effects  and  cure, 
physicians  were  led  to  question  a  Qiristian  dualism  which  suggested  that 
body  and  mind  should  be  treated  respectively  by  physic  or  philosophy. 
Gassical  concepts  were  re-examined,  and  physicians,  such  as  Pinel,  went 
back  to  the  moral  remedies  of  the  ancients,  which  had  been  based  on  a 
belief  in  a  fairly  close  relationship  between  physiological  and  psychological 
functions.  Through  the  criticism  of  current  theories,  which  favored  the 
separate  study  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  moral  philosophy  and  medicine 
merged  to  form  the  new  ”  psychiaterie  ”  and  the  medico-philosophical 
view.  Pinel’s  title  and  his  constant  use  of  the  word  “  moral  ”  acknowl¬ 
edged  a  debt  to  past  physicians  and  philosophers,  and  especially  to  those 
who  had  written  on  emotional  states  of  the  mind. 


*'  P.  J.  G.  Cabanis,  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  of  Medical  Science  . . . ,  trans.  Henderson, 
London:  J.  Johnson.  1806,  p.  304. 

**  A.  AdanwKci,  Systime  micanique  des  fonctions  nerveutes,  Paris :  L.  Gdlin,  1808,  p.  1. 
"A.  Dechambre  (ed),  Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  des  sciences  medicales,  Paris: 
G.  Masson  et  P.  Asselin,  1885  (article  “Passions"  in  vol.  XXI). 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Chicago,  Ilumom 

May  18,  19,  and  20,  1961  ^ 

The  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  History 
of  Medicine  was  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  18-20,  1961,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago.  Headquarters  were  at  the  Shordand 
HoteL  Thanks  to  our  hard  working  Program  and  Local  Arrangements  Committees, 
there  was  a  full  prc^ram  of  excellent  papers  and  ample  opportunity  for  friendly 
social  gatherings. 


PROGRAM 

THURSDAY,  MAY  18,  1961 
9 :00-12 :00  Registration 

Council  Meeting 

10 :00-  1 :30  Tours  and  Luncheon 

Tour  I:  West  Side  Medical  Center  including  the  University  of 
Illinois  Medical  School,  Cook  County  Hospital  and  other  insti- 
tions 

Luncheon  (guests  of  Cook  County  Hospital) 
or 

Tour  II:  North  Side  Medical  Institutions  including  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  American  Medical  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  College  of  Surgeons  Headquarters,  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  College  of  Sm-geons 

Luncheon  at  Northwestern  University  School  of  Medicine  (guests 
of  the  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  Chicago) 


^The  program,  and  abstracts  of  the  minutes  of  the  council  and  business  meeting,  of 
the  financial  report,  and  of  a  munber  of  reports  from  committees  and  constituent  societies 
are  presented  here  for  the  information  of  the  members.  The  official  minutes  and  financial 
report  are  preserved  in  the  Secretary’s  office,  where  they  may  be  seen  upon  request  by 
any  member.  This  report  has  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  John  B.  Blake. 
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2:30-  4:30  General  Session 

Genevieve  Miller  and  Robert  Moes,  Presiding 

Hippocrates  as  Pictured  by  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modem  Illustrators 
Loren  MacKinney,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Population  and  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Medieval  Elngland 
Vem  L.  BuUough,  Northridge,  CaL 
Perrette  the  Midwife:  a  Fifteenth  Century  Witchcraft  Case. 

Thomas  R.  Forbes,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Monardes,  the  Earliest  American  Pharmacologist 
Francisco  Guerra,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Leibniz  and  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Halle :  Friedrich  Hoffman  and  Georg  Ernst 
Stahl 

Johannes  Sieudel,  Bonn,  Germany 

5:30  Sherry  Party  and  Exhibit:  University  of  Chicago,  Rare  Book  Room 

7:00  Dinner — Quadrangle  Qub,  University  of  Chicago  (guests  of  the 

Local  Society) 

8:30  The  Garrison  Lecture 

John  H.  Talbott,  Presiding 

The  Dance  Frenzy,  Demonic  Possession  and  Similar  Psychic  Epidemics 
George  Rosen,  New  York,  N.Y. 


FRIDAY,  MAY  19,  1%1 

9:30-11 :30  Symposium  on  Medical  Lore  and  Practice  in  the  Ancient  Near  East — 
Oriental  Institute,  University  of  Chicago 

Otvsei  Temkin,  Presiding 

Medicine  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
A.  Leo  Oppenheim,  Oriental  Institute  Professor  of  Ass3rriology 
Hittite  Medicine 

Hofis  G.  Guterbock,  Oriental  Institute  Professor  of  Hittitology 
Medicine  in  Ancient  Egypt 

John  A.  Wilson,  Andrew  MacLeish  Distinguished  Service  Professor  of  ^ypt- 
ology  and  Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute 

Discussion 

12  KX)  Visit  to  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 

12:30  Luncheon  at  the  Museum  (guests  of  the  Museum) 
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2:00-  4KX)  General  Session 

IV.  F.  Norwood  a$td  EltMobeth  H.  Thomson,  Presiding 

Whistler  and  Glisson  on  Rickets 
Edwin  Clarke,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Locke’s  Medical  Manuscripts  in  a  New  American  Collection  at  the  Bodleian 
Patrick  Romanell,  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  History  of  Thyroid  Surgery 
David  P.  Boyd  and  Euclid  M.  Hanbury,  Boston,  Mass. 

James  Sommerville  McLester 
Emmett  B.  Carmichael,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  Farquhar  Fulton,  1899-1960 
Dorothy  M.  SchuUian,  Qeveland,  Ohio 
Charles  Joseph  Singer,  1876-1960 
Edwin  Clarke,  Baltimore,  Md. 

4  KX)  Business  Meeting 

6:30  Cocktail  Party  (guests  of  the  Local  Society) 

7 :30  Banquet 

After-Dinner  Address:  Great  Medical  Editors 
Morris  Fishbein,  Chicago,  UL 

SATURDAY,  MAY  20,  1961 
9:00-12:00  (general  Session 

Saul  Jarcho,  Presiding 

The  Practice  of  Nathan  Smith 
Oliver  S.  Hayward,  New  London,  N.  H. 

“What  Is  Wanting”:  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley’s  View  of  American  Medical 
Education  (1874) 

William  Lloyd  Fox,  Washington,  D.  C 

Problems  of  British  Medical  Administration  in  East  Africa  Between  1900  and 
1930 

Ann  Beck,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  Latou  Dickinson,  1861-1950,  a  Nmiconformist  Studies  Marriage  and  Sex 
Bruno  Gebhard,  Qeveland,  Ohio 

Freud  and  the  Greeks:  a  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Classical  Gredc  M)rthol(^ 
and  Philosophy  upon  the  Development  of  Freudian  Thought 
Garfield  Tourney,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Meaning  of  Moral  Insanity 
Eric  T.  Carlson  and  Norman  Dain,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ophiuchus,  the  Heavenly  Constellation  Named  after  a  Physician 
Frederick  Stenn,  Chicago,  Ill. 

IKX)  Luncheon:  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (guests  of  the  Local  Society) 

Program  Committee 
C.  Donald  O’Malley,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Specter  Ilza  Veith 

Committee  on  Local  Arrangements 
Ilza  Veith,  Chairman 

Leo  M.  Zimmerman,  Secretary  Melvin  Gray 

Barry  J.  Anson  Joseph  H.  Kiefer 

Carroll  L.  Birch  Lester  S.  King 

Gertrude  M.  Engbring  Frederick  Stenn 

Morris  Fishbein  Mrs.  Nell  Snow  Talbot 


MINUTES 

COUNCIL 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  May  18,  1961,  with  the  President 
of  the  Association,  Dr.  Chauncey  D.  Leake,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  approved. 

The  Membership  Committee  was  requested  to  report  appropriate  steps  for  insti¬ 
tuting  a  class  of  emeritus  members  with  a  minimum  age  of  70  years  who  would 
not  pay  dues  or  receive  a  subscription  to  the  Bulletin. 

The  Treasurer  presented  a  financial  report  for  the  past  fiscal  year,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  Council  adopted  a  budget  for  the  coming  year.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Negotiations  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  presented 
and  accepted.  To  aid  in  financing  future  annual  meetings,  the  Council  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  members  that  the  committee  for  local  arrangements  be  given 
discretionary  power  to  charge  a  registration  fee  of  not  more  than  $5.00. 

Notmg  that  the  1962  meeting  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  3,  4,  and  5,  the 
Council  accepted  invitations  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1965.  The  Council  also  voted  to  meet  in 
Boston  in  1963. 

With  respect  to  the  annual  bibliography  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Council  urged  the  chairman  to  enlarge  the  European  distribution. 

After  considering  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Consolidated  Bibliography, 
the  Council  agreed  that  the  Association  should  seek  grant  funds  to  support  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  consolidated  bibliography  of  the  history  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  based  on  the  annual  biblic^raphies  published 
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in  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  for  a  twenty  year  period,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Genevieve  Miller.  The  officers  and  Dr.  Miller  were  directed  to 
make  applications  to  appropriate  nonprofit  sources. 

Following  die  report  of  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin,  the  Delegate  to  the  International 
Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  the  Gnmcil  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Association  at  this  late  date  to  invite  the  International  Society  to  meet  in 
the  United  States  in  1962.  In  accordance  with  the  Bylaws  the  President  then 
appointed  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Major  Delegate  for  the  United  States  and  Dr.  Ilza  Veith 
Alternate;  Dr.  Lloyd  G.  Stevenson  Delegate  for  Canada  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Bensley 
Alternate.  The  appointments,  which  are  for  two-year  terms,  were  confirmed  by 
the  CounciL 

The  Council  then  considered  the  draft  of  procedures  and  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Osier  Medal  contest  reported  by  the  committee  in  1960  and  accepted  it 
with  some  amendments  for  the  guidance  of  future  Osier  Committees.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Welch  Medal  Committee  and  the  Osier  Medal  Committee  for 
1961  were  approved.  After  considering  various  communications  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Hippocratic  Foimdation  of  Cos,  die  Council  voted  that  the  Association 
as  such  was  not  in  a  position  to  assist  that  Foundation.  Believing  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  abbreviate  the  annual  report  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  the  Council  voted  to  recommend  to  the  members  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  Editorial  Committee  be  authorized  to  edit  the  report  according  to  their 
discretion.  There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  held  on  May  19,  1961,  with  Dr.  Chauncey  D. 
Leake,  President  of  the  Association,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  the  following  list  of  members  who  had  died  since  the  last 
meeting  and  asked  those  present  to  rise  for  a  moment  of  silence  in  their  memory. 

John  F.  Fulton  Maurice  S.  Jacobs 

Chevalier  L.  Jackson  Charles  Singer 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  then  reported  on  the  Council  meeting  and  presented  the 
Financial  Report  and  the  Report  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  on  receipts  and 
disbursements  on  account  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  for  1960. 

The  President  then  presented  the  slate  proposed  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 
There  being  no  further  nominations,  the  following  were  unanimously  elected: 

Secretary  and  Treasurer:  John  B.  Blake 

Members  of  the  Council:  L.  R.  C.  Agnew 
Louise  Darling 
Claude  E.  Heaton 
Frank  B.  Rogers 

The  Auditors  then  reported  that  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Association  were 
in  order,  and  their  report  was  approved. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Council  that  future  Local  Arrangements  committees 
be  authorized  to  charge  a  registration  fee  of  not  more  than  $5.00,  and  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  Editorial  Committee  be  empowered  to  edit  the  published  annual 
report  according  to  their  discretion,  were  unanimously  approved. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  delegates  of  the  Constituent  Societies  to 
present  their  reports  in  writing  to  the  Secretary.  He  announced  the  membership 
of  the  Association’s  various  committees  and  discussed  the  Council’s  decisions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  the  International 
Hippocratic  Foundation  of  Cos. 

Upon  motions  duly  made  and  unanimously  carried,  the  E^esident  was  requested 
to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Program  Committee,  the  Committee 
for  Local  Arrangements,  the  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago,  the  various 
corporations  which  had  contributed  financial  support,  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  Quadrangle  Qub,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Indtistry,  the  Art  Institute,  the  University  of  Illinois  Medical  School, 
the  Cook  County  Hospital,  the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  International  College  of  Surgeons,  for  their 
roles  in  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Classified  Statement  or  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
1  November  1959 — 31  October  1960 

General  Fund 


Receipts  : 

Balance  on  hand,  1  November  1959  . $  231.56 

Membership  dues .  3,903.50 

Gifts .  20.00 

Miscellaneous .  1-60 


$4,156.66 


Expenditures: 

Subscriptions  to  BulUtin . $3,115.74 

Office  expenses .  189.67 

Honors  and  awards: 

Welch  Medal . $  60.43 

Osier  Medal .  65.74 

Garrison  Lecture .  100.00  226.17 

Bibliography  of  History  of  Medicine .  101.62 

Annual  Meeting  Fund .  100.00 


$373320 

Balance  on  hand,  31  October  1960  .  423.46 


$4,156.66 
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President's  Discretionary  Fund 


Receipts: 

Balance,  1  November  1959  . $  210.46 

Expenditures  : 

No  expenditures  were  charged  to  this  fund 

Balance,  31  October  1960  . $  210.46 


Annual  Meeting  Fund 

Receipts: 


Balance,  1  November  1959  . $1,01672 

Donations  (for  1961  meeting) .  3,300.00 

General  Fund .  100.00 

Dinner  tickets .  906.05 


Expenditures  : 
Printing  . 
Postage  . 
Dinners  . 


$5,32277 


$  147.45 
19.50 
919.57 


Balance,  31  October  1960 


Assets: 

Cash  on  hand  .  . 

Accounts  receivable 


Statement  of  Balance 
31  October  1959 


Liabilities  : 

Dues  prepaid . 

Net  Worth  : 

President’s  Discretionary  Fund  . 
Annual  Meeting  Fund  .  .  . 

Surplus . 


Assets: 

Cash  on  hand  .  . 

Accounts  receivable 


31  October  1960 


$1,086.52 

473675 


$5,322.77 


$1,458.74 

30.00 

$1,488.74 


$  48.00 


$  210.46 
1,016.72 

213.56  $1,44074 
$1,488.74 


$4,870.17 

6.00 


$4,876.17 
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LlABlUTlES : 

Accounts  payable . $  13J3 

Dues  prepaid .  22.50  $  35.83 

Net  Worth  : 

President’s  Discretionary  Fund . $  210.46 

Annual  Meeting  Fund .  4,236.25 

Surplus .  393.63  $4,840.34 

$4,876.17 


The  number  of  members  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were : 


Active  Members 
Nonresident  Members 
Gmstituent  Societies 
Honorary  Members 


Nov.  1,  1959 

538 

21 

25 

8 


Oct.  31,  1960 

558 

17 

27 

7 


Net  change 
20 
(4) 

2 

(1) 


REPORT  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  year  1960 


Receipts: 

Subscriptions  to  Members  A.A.H.  M . $3,118.73 

Subscriptions  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press .  2,596.47 

Single  Issues .  561.90 

Reprints .  378.95 

Advertising .  416.75 

Excess  Publishing  Costs .  445.75 

Indexes .  3.00 

$  7,521.55 

Disbursements  : 

Volume  34 

Printing  Issue  #1 . $  896.13 

Printing  Issue  #2  .  1,085.76 

Printing  Issue  #3  .  1,506.20 

Printing  Issue  #4  .  1,070.73 

Printing  Issue  #5  .  995.00 

Printing  Issue  #6 . 1,361.53 

Additional  Reprints .  352.57 

Commission  to  Press .  2,368.10 

Commission  to  Foreign  Sales  Agents .  2.63 

Register  of  Copyrights .  24.00 

Assistant  Editor .  3,000.00 

$12,662.65 


Funds  Expended  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  ....  $  5,141.10 
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COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Committee  on  Negotiations  with  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

In  connection  with  the  decision  of  the  Membership  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
1960  to  raise  the  dues  to  $7.50  for  individual  members  effective  January  1,  1%1, 
this  Committee  was  appointed  to  undertake  any  necessary  negotiations  with  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  with  respect  to  the  subscription  price  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  the  rate  of  reimbursement  to  the  University  from 
the  Association.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  these  negotiations  were  concluded 
and  approved  in  June,  1960,  along  the  lines  anticipated  in  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  last  year.  Accordingly,  articles  9  and  10  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Association  and  the  University  have  been  revised  to  read  as  follows; 

9.  The  regular  subscription  price  shall  be  $7.50  a  year  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and 
countries  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  $7.75  a  year  in  Canada,  and  $8.00 
a  year  in  other  foreign  countries. 

10.  The  University  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Association  for  subscriptions 
sent  to  all  members  and  constituent  societies  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  per  year 
for  each  subscription. 

May  17,  1961  Chauncey  D.  Leake,  Chairman 

Osier  Medal  Committee 

The  committee  received  and  considered  seven  papers  from  six  medical  schools. 
Impressed  by  their  general  excellence,  the  members  of  the  committee  are  never¬ 
theless  unanimous  in  recommending  that  the  Osier  Medal  be  awarded  to  Eugene  A. 
Cimino  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  School  of  Medicine  for  his  essay,  “  Sixty-three 
Ancient  Roman  Remedies.  Translation  and  Analysis  of  the  Original  Latin  Text 
of  Quintus  Serenus  Sammonicus.”  The  committee  also  recommends  for  Honorable 
Mention  George  Podgomy  of  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  for  his  essay, 
“  History  of  Bimaristans.” 

May  11,  1961  W.  B.  McDaniel,  2d,  Chairman 

Sanford  V.  Larkey 
Ralph  H.  Major 

Welch  Medal  Committee 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  medal  be  awarded  this  year  to  Dr.  George 
Rosen,  for  contributions  to  the  social  history  of  medicine  during  the  period  1956- 
1961,  in  continuation  of  his  previous  meritorious  work  in  this  field. 

April  17,  1961 

Victor  A.  McKusick,  Chairman 
Esmond  R.  Long 
Robert  Moes 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DELEGATE  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 

The  Seventeenth  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Medicine  was  opened 
in  Athens  on  September  4,  1960,  continued  in  Epidatmis,  Cos,  and  Athens,  and 
concluded  in  Delphi  on  September  14,  1960.  A  general  description  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  beauties  of  the  trip  has  been  communicated  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  History  of  Medicine  by  its  President  in  a  letter  of 
September  20,  1960.  Your  delegate  hopes  that  Dr.  Leake’s  letter,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  International  Congress,  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
meeting.  Consequently,  his  report  will  limit  itself  to  matters  of  business  relating 
to  the  International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

The  transactions  of  the  International  Congress  have  been  published  in  2  volumes. 
Volume  2  also  includes  an  accoimt  of  the  International  Hippocratic  Foundation 
of  Cos. 

No  decision  has  as  yet  been  made  as  to  the  place  for  the  International  Congress 
in  1962.  A  proposal  to  join  the  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Science 
in  Ithaca  and  Philadelphia,  August  26-September  2,  1962  has  been  fotmd  imaccept- 
able  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  that  Congress.  They,  in  turn,  suggested  that 
an  international  congress  of  the  history  of  medicine  be  held  earlier  in  August 
somewhere  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Asked  for  his  reaction  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Society,  Dr,  Wickersheimer,  your  delegate  replied  that 
he  would  bring  the  matter  before  our  Association  at  its  annual  meeting.  He  added 
his  personal  doubts  regarding  the  implementation  of  such  a  plan. 

The  Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Society  will  meet  in  Paris,  June 
10,  1%1,  on  which  occasion  a  final  decision  as  to  place  and  date  of  the  next  inter¬ 
national  congress  will  have  to  be  made.  Your  del^;ate  urges  that  this  meeting 
discuss  the  question  of  an  invitation  to  have  the  international  congress  meet  in 
the  United  States  in  1962  and  bring  its  decision  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  before  the  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee. 

May  17,  1961 

OwsEi  Temkin,  Delegate 

The  following  extract  is  from  Dr.  Leake’s  letter  to  the  members,  September  20, 
1960: 

This  is  a  report  to  you  on  the  17th  International  Congress  for  the  History  of 
Medicine  held  in  Athens,  Epidaurus,  Cos,  and  Delphi,  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  of 
September,  under  the  genial  direction  of  Professor  Spiridion  Economos  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Basile  Malamos  of  Athens.  The  President  of  the  Permanent  Committee, 
and  the  Secretary  General,  Doctor  Wickersheimer  of  France,  and  Doctor  Sonder- 
vorst  of  Louvain  arranged  many  of  the  general  details.  The  Congress  was  featured 
by  a  cruise  in  the  motorship  Semiramis  from  Epidaurus  to  Crete,  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Patmos,  Delos  and  Mykonos. 

Major  subjects  for  consideration  at  the  Congress  dealt  with  the  Hippocratic 
School  and  ancient  Greek  medicine,  Alexandrian  medicine,  and  Byzantine  medicine. 
Some  128  reports  were  presented,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  remarkable  oratory 
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at  the  opening  session  in  the  Asklepion  of  Athens,  in  the  Theater  of  the  Asklepion 
at  Epidaunis  and  of  course  at  Cos,  and  then  concluding  in  the  Theater  of  the 
ApoUian  oracle  at  Delphi.  Guided  tours  by  archeological  experts  helped  to  nialf> 
the  Congress  memorable.  These  tours  included  ruins  in  Corinth,  Mykenae,  Knossus, 
Rhodes,  Lindos,  Cos,  Patmos,  Delos,  and  Delphi,  as  well  as  the  Acropolis  in  Athens 
and  the  archeological  and  Byzantine  museums  of  that  city. 

Several  scientihc  sessions  were  held  on  the  ship  and  were  enlivened  by  vigorous 
discussion.  Loren  MacKinney  created  much  interest  with  his  discussion  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  Hippocrates  has  been  pictured.  Several  other  members  of 
our  own  Association  presented  discussions,  including  Doctors  Saffron,  Rothmann, 
Temkin,  Greenwald  and  Rather.  Doctors  Ilza  Veith  and  Genevieve  Miller  were 
especially  honored,  being  asked  to  present  their  discussions  at  the  general  meetings 
in  the  Asklepion. 

There  were  representatives  from  some  30  countries,  with  a  relatively  large  group 
from  Russia,  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  Our  Greek  colleagues  presented  many 
interesting  reports. 

The  tours  were  strenuous  but  rewarding.  The  Theater  of  the  Asklepion  at 
Epidaunis  is  in  excellent  condition  and  indeed  is  used  widely  for  current  dramatic 
productions.  A  special  welcome  was  given  the  members  of  the  Congress  at  Cos: 
the  Mayor  and  the  citizens  had  laurel  leaves  strewn  on  the  quay  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Asklepion,  and  also  gave  a  special  reception.  One  of  the  citizens,  a  spritely 
elderly  lady,  presented  each  member  with  a  package  of  seeds  from  the  famous 
Hippocratic  plane  tree.  There  was  a  solemn  procession  of  10  Greek  maidens  and 
three  pipers  at  the  Asklepion  for  the  reading  of  the  Hippocratic  Oath.  Cos  is  an 
attractive  city  and  most  of  us  felt  that  our  stay  there  was  too  short. 

Athens  is  a  remarkable  and  bustling  city  of  over  2,000,000,  with  most  of  the 
ruins  in  granite  and  marble  and  with  many  new  modem  concrete  and  steel  buildings. 
Already  there  is  smog  from  the  heavy  automobile  and  bus  traffic.  There  were 
moonlight  tours  of  the  Acropolis,  and  an  especially  pleasant  outing  one  evening 
to  the  Wine  Festival  at  Daphne,  where,  after  testing  some  81  wines,  if  one  wished, 
one  could  fill  a  pint  jug  with  the  wine  of  choice  and  go  on  to  a  delicious  barbecue 
dinner  and  native  dancing.  The  grove  was  really  beautiful,  with  its  paths,  soft 
lights,  and  pavilions  of  wine  casks. 

On  the  whole  the  Congress  was  delightful,  and  the  many  members  of  our 
Association  who  attended  must  have  felt  richly  rewarded. 

CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES* 

Alabama  Society  of  Medical  History 

November  9,  1960:  Dr.  Irvine  W.  Grote  spoke  on  great  English  herbals  and 
demonstrated  several  copies  from  his  collection. 

February  17,  1S>61 :  Dr.  Basil  I.  Hirshowitz  spoke  on  South  Africa  in  historical 
perspective. 

*  Programs  of  a  number  of  Constituent  Societies  have  been  announced  previously  in 
thb  Bulletin. 
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April  13,  1961:  Mr.  W.  H.  Brantley,  Jr.,  reviewed  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  in  1839. 

Officers:  Dr.  Louise  Branscomb,  President;  Dr.  Frank  Kay,  Vice  President; 
Dr.  Oscar  Dahlene,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer ;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Lanier  and  Dr.  James 
N.  Sussex,  editors.  Membership:  59. 

Volume  V  of  De  historia  medicittae  is  being  published  this  year. 

American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  in  April,  1%1.  Membership  is  now 
over  1000. 

Publications  distributed  to  members  included  the  quarterly.  Pharmacy  in  History, 
and  four  historical  booklets  and  reprints.  Among  other  activities  have  been  efforts 
to  get  documentary  materials  of  pharmaceutical  history  into  reference  collections 
of  the  Institute  or  other  depositories,  and  publication  of  several  articles  by  the 
Director  and  Secretary.  The  Institute  surveyed  American  schools  of  pharmacy 
and  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  concerning  their  holdings  of  historical  pictures 
and  helped  to  foster  a  pharmaceutical  exhibit  as  part  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
observance  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  George  Urdang  Medal  for  the  best  publi¬ 
cation  on  a  pharmaco-historical  subject  was  awarded  to  Professor  Otto  Zekert  of 
Vienna.  The  Edward  Kremers  Award  was  established  to  recognize  excellence  of 
publication  on  a  pharmaco-historical  subject  by  an  American.  A  project  was 
initiated  to  mark  historical  sites  of  national  significance  to  pharmacy.  The  Institute 
again  contributed  the  pharmacy  section  of  the  annual  bibliography  prepared  by  the 
Association. 

Ebnst  W.  Stieb,  Secretary 

Barlow  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine 

April  1,  1960:  Dr.  Elmer  Belt  delivered  the  18th  George  Dock  Lecture,  tracing, 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Dock’s  birth,  his  career 
as  pathologist,  educator,  commimity  and  professional  leader,  and  practitioner. 

November  11,  1960:  Dr.  Chauncey  D.  Leake  spoke  in  a  memorial  program  on 
“John  F.  Fulton,  Scientist,  Scholar,  Bibliographer,  Medical  Historian.” 

Historical  exhibits  during  the  year  included  “  Highlights  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Otolaryngology  ”  (principally  from  the  collection  of  Paul  Tower,  M.  D.)  and 
memorial  exhibits  on  Dr.  Dock  and  Dr.  Fulton. 

John  M.  Connob,  Secretary 

Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical  History  Society 

October  17,  1960:  Dr.  Elizabeth  K.  Moyer  presented  “The  History  of  the 
Nerve,”  tracing  concepts  of  its  function  from  Greek  times  to  the  present  Published 
in  Boston  Medical  Quarterly,  1961,  12:  9-12. 

November  28,  1960:  Dr.  William  C.  Gibson  presented  the  first  John  B.  Rhoads 
Memorial  Lecture,  on  “  Student  Medical  Researchers  and  Their  Contributions.” 
John  Bertolet  Rhoads,  bom  January  30,  1935,  entered  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  1956,  where  he  began  the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  in  an 
exuberant  and  often  penetrating  fashion.  He  died  of  leukemia,  July  21,  1959,  in 
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his  third  year  of  medical  school.  His  courage  was  of  such  inspiration  that  his  claM 
established  a  memorial  fund  in  his  name  to  be  given  to  the  Benjamin  Waterhouse 
Medical  History  Society  to  further  interest  in  medical  history.  Dr.  Gibson’s  paper 
and  an  editorial  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  John  J.  Byrne  were  published  m  The  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  1%1,  264  :  802-810,  829-830. 

January  9,  1961 :  Mr.  William  J.  Tate,  senior  medical  student,  Boston  University, 
described  “  The  London  Plague  in  1665.” 

February  6,  1961 :  Dr.  David  P.  Boyd  discussed  ”  Historical  Highlights  in 
Medical  Ethics.” 

March  6,  1961 :  Dr.  Cesare  Tedeschi  discussed  “  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum 
per  Anatomen  Indagatis  ”  and  the  life  and  times  of  Morgagni. 

April  10,  1961 :  Dr.  Charles  W.  Robertson  presented  “  The  History  of  Pre-Paid 
Medical  Care”  in  the  United  States  since  the  nineteenth  century. 

Officers  for  1961-62:  Dr.  David  P.  Boyd,  President;  Mr.  George  Walcott, 
Vice  President;  Dr.  John  J.  Byrne,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

John  J.  Byrne,  Secretary -Treasurer 


Billings  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Dr.  Ilza  Veith.  weekly  seminars  were  held  during  the 
three  regular  quarters.  The  subject  of  these  meetings  was  a  chronological  review 
of  the  development  of  medicine  through  the  ages  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  the 
medical  authors  of  the  times. 

The  Society  sponsored  three  lectures  during  the  year: 

November  3,  1960 :  Dr.  Stephen  Rothman,  “  The  Medical  History  of  a  Genius : 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.” 

February  27,  1961 :  Dr.  Albert  M.  Potts,  “  Three  Diagnostic  Excursions  into 
‘  Never-Never  Land.’  ” 

April  3,  1961 :  Dr.  H.  Stanley  Bennett,  **  A  Contrast  of  Chinese  and  Gredt 
Medicine.” 

Richard  L.  Grant 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Section  on  Medical  History 

November  15,  1960:  Dr,  Truman  G.  Schnabel,  Sr.,  spoke  on  “Two  Landmarks 
in  American  Medicine — Their  Impact,”  namely,  the  Flexner  report  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  medical  specialty  boards.  Dr,  George  F.  Sheldon  read  a  paper  on  “  Rush 
and  Physick — An  Important  Medical  Friendship.”  The  third  Edward  Bell  Krum- 
bhaar  Prize  for  medical  students  was  awarded  to  Dean  Arvan  of  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  for  his  essay,  “  Philadelphia  Doctors  in  the  White  House.” 

February  21,  1961 :  Dr.  Arthur  Didcson  Wright  of  London  presented  the 
thirteenth  Kate  Hurd  Mead  Lecture  on  Medical  History  of  the  Woman’s  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  on  “  The  History  of  Opium.” 

April  18,  1961:  Dr.  Frank  P.  Brooks  spoke  on  “John  R.  Young  (1782-1804), 
Medical  Student  Research  in  1803.”  Dr.  William  Sharpe  reported  on  “  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Morton  (1835-1903)  and  His  Attempts  at  Blood  Transfusion.”  Dr.  Samuel  X. 
Radbill  reviewed  “  A  Student’s  Notebook  from  William  Osier’s  Philadelphia 
Qinics.” 
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All  the  papers  presented  at  these  meetings  have  been  or  will  be  published  in 
the  Trattsactions  &  Studies  of  the  College.  Dr.  W.  B.  McDaniel,  2d,  arranged 
exhibits  for  each  of  the  meetings.  The  Section  continued  its  annual  contribution 
to  the  library  for  the  purchase  of  items  in  medical  history. 

Officers:  Dr.  Robert  J.  Gill,  Chairman;  Dr.  James  F.  Toole,  Qerk.  Membership: 
125. 

Freo  B.  Rogers,  Delegate 

Handerson  Medical  History  Society 

The  Society  has  held  6  meetings  during  the  present  academic  year  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Harold  Feil,  as  follows : 

October  26,  1960:  Dr.  Robert  E.  Schofield,  “William  Withering  and  Erasmus 
Darwin,  Medical  Unethicalness  in  the  18th  Century.” 

November  16,  1960 :  Dr.  Rudolph  E.  Siegel,  “  Epidemic  and  Infectious  Diseases 
at  the  Time  of  Hippocrates ;  Their  Relation  to  Modern  Accounts.” 

January  18,  1961 :  Dr.  Robert  M.  Stecher,  “  Darwin  and  Darwiniana.” 

MKTch  1,  1961 :  Dr.  Genevieve  Miller,  “  The  Unicorn  and  Medicine.” 

March  29,  1961 :  Dr.  Johannes  Steudel,  “  Galen  and  Anatomical  Nomenclature.” 
May  10,  1961 :  Dr.  Harry  D.  Piercy,  “  The  History  of  the  Lakeside  Unit  in 
World  War  I.” 

Officers  for  the  next  two  years:  Dr.  Bruno  Gebhard,  President;  Dr.  Alexander 
T.  Bunts,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Genevieve  Miller,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Genevieve  Miller,  Secretary-Treasurer 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  during  the  academic  year  1960-61  will 
be  published  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin. 

OwsEi  Temkin,  Delegate 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 

All  the  meetings  of  the  Club  during  the  year  1960-61  have  been  announced  in 
the  Bulletin  previously.  The  Officers  elected  for  the  year  l%l-62  are:  Dr.  Eugene 
Meyer,  President;  Dr.  Frederik  Bang,  Vice  President;  Dr.  Edwin  Clarke,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Dr.  Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Delegate;  Mr.  Larry  R.  Kirkland,  Recorder. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Delegate 

Josiah  C.  Trent  Society  for  the  History  of  Medicine 

November  2,  1960:  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin  presented  the  sixth  Trent  Lecture,  on 
“Docs  Medicine  of  the  Past  Need  Re-evaluation?” 

George  J.  D’Angelo 

Medical  History  Society  of  Western  New  York 

October  23,  1960:  Dr.  James  Watson,  Pittsburgh:  “The  Earlier  History  of 
Plastic  Surgery.” 
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March  S,  1961 :  Dr.  Wilmot  Jacobson,  Buffalo :  “  Shock.”  This  was  a  history 
of  shock  therapy.  An  example  of  accidental  strychnine  poisoning  was  presented 
since  the  convulsion  of  this  patient  induced  mental  recovery. 

Rudolph  E.  Siecu. 

Ohio  Academy  of  Medical  History 

The  annual  meeting  on  April  22,  1961,  included  a  Workshop  on  Ohio  medical 
history  and  the  following  papers :  Henry  H.  Fertig,  Jr.,  “  Medical  History 
Museums”;  Chauncey  D.  Leake,  “Asklepian  Myths  and  G>s”;  Stanley  L.  Block, 
“  Edward  Seguin,  M.  D.,  Pioneer  Educator  of  Defective  Children  ” ;  Philip  G.  Rond, 
Jr.,  ”  Richard  Gundry,  M.  D.,  a  Report  on  the  Causes  of  Insanity  in  1860 " ;  J. 
Victor  Greenebaum,  “  Frederick  Forchheimer,  M.  D.,  His  Contribution  to  Pedi¬ 
atrics  ” ;  Bruno  Gebhard,  ”  Medical  Pioneers  of  Contraception :  a  Comparative 
Study  of  Charles  Knowlton  (1800-1850)  and  R.  L.  Dickinson  (1861-1950).” 

Cecil  Strikes,  President 

Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine,  Section  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  was  held  on  March  14,  1961.  A  number  of 
gifts  to  the  Academy  were  announced,  and  the  Section  presented  a  memorial  plaque 
to  Dr.  Wyndham  B.  Blanton.  Dr.  Carrington  Williams  presented  the  3rd  Walter 
Reed  Lecture,  on  Surgeon  General  Samuel  Preston  Moore. 

An  exhibit  on  the  Confederate  medical  service  will  open  at  the  Academy  on 
April  24. 

Officers:  Dr.  William  A.  Johns,  Chairman;  Dr.  Russel  V.  Bowers,  Secretary. 
Membership:  195. 

Russell  V.  Bowers,  Secretary 

Robert  Wilson  Medical  History  Club,  Charleston 

Five  meetings  were  held  during  1960-61,  with  the  following  speakers:  Dr.  John 
C.  Hawk,  Jr.,  “  St  Agatha’s  Disease  ” ;  Dr.  J.  I.  Waring,  “  Influence  of  Benjamin 
Rush  on  the  Practice  of  Bleeding  in  South  Carolina”;  Dr.  Leon  Banov,  Jr.,  “The 
Middle  Age  Spread  (Anorectal  Disease)”;  Mr.  T.  J.  Tobias,  “Jacob  de  la  Motta”; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Hanckel,  “  History  of  Otology.”  Membership :  25. 

J.  I.  Waring,  Secretary 

Society  for  the  History  of  Medical  Science,  Los  Angeles 

The  Society  presented  four  speakers  during  the  year:  Dr.  Frank  B.  Rogers, 
“Billings,  Fletcher,  Garrison  .  .  .”;  Dr.  Walter  Artelt,  “Cosmas  and  Damian, 
Patrons  of  Medicine  in  History  and  Art  ” ;  Dr.  Noel  Poynter,  “  The  History  of 
Artificial  Insemination”;  Dr.  Douglas  Guthrie,  “Early  Medical  Travelers.” 

Reprints  of  Dr.  Cyril  Courville’s  paper  on  “  Cranial  Injuries  as  Found  in  Myths, 
Legends  and  Folk  Tales  of  the  World,”  were  distributed  to  members.  The  John 
Fulton  Medal  competition  will  be  held  during  the  summer. 
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Officers:  Dr.  Cyril  Courville,  President;  Miss  Louise  Darling,  Vice-President; 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Carpenter,  Treasurer;  Viola  Warren,  Archivist;  Dr.  Drake  W. 
Will,  Secretary.  Membership:  150  active  members,  15  associate  members,  14 
honorary  members. 

Drake  W.  Will,  Secretary 

Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago 
The  Society  has  held  the  following  meetings  during  the  past  year: 

October  19,  1960:  Dr.  Stephen  Rothman,  “The  Illnesses  of  W.  A.  Mozart”; 
Dr.  Albert  M.  Potts,  “  The  Mind’s  Eye.” 

November  9,  1960:  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Zakon,  “Thomas  Addison  and  the  Men  of 
Guy”;  Dr.  Ilza  Veith,  “Twin  Birth:  Blessing  or  Disaster.  A  Japanese  View.” 

December  14,  1960:  Dr.  Noah  D.  Fabricant,  “Politics,  Presidents  and  Cardio¬ 
vascular  Disease”;  Dr.  Lester  S.  King,  “In  Defense  of  Galen.” 

January  25,  1961:  Dr.  Friedrich  Wassermann,  “The  Case  History  of  a  King”; 
Dr.  Jordan  M.  Scher,  “  The  English  Malady.” 

March  1,  1961:  Dr.  Rachmiel  Levine,  “Historical  Aspects  of  Diabetes”;  Dr. 
Frederick  Stenn,  “  Ophiuchus,  the  Heavenly  Constellation  Named  after  a  Phy¬ 
sician.” 

April  12,  1961 :  Special  Guest  Lecture,  Dr.  Jcdiannes  Steudel,  “  Johannes  Muller 
— Naturalist  and  Founder  of  Modem  Physiology.” 

The  high  point  of  the  year  was  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  History  of  Medicine,  May  18  to  20,  1961,  in  Chicago,  of 
which  the  Society  of  Medical  History  was  host  Comments  have  been  very 
gratifying. 

Leo  M.  Zimmerman,  Secretary 
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A  GALENIC  MODEL  FOR  QUANTITATIVE  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

REASONING? 

OWSEI  TEMKIN 

Instances  of  a  quantitative  approach  to  physiological  problems  are  not 
very  numerous  in  Greek  physiology.'  In  the  following  example,  Galen 
draws  inferences  from  the  urinary  output  to  the  activity  of  the  kidneys. 
The  example  occurs  in  chapter  seventeen  of  the  first  book  of  Galen’s 
treatise  On  the  Natural  Faculties.  It  has  received  relatively  little  attention, 
though  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  its  reasoning  suggests  a 
certain  structural  similarity  with  Harvey’s  calculation  in  support  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

Among  the  fundamental  faculties  {dynatneis)  of  nature  Galen  counts 
the  faculty  of  the  bodily  parts  to  attract,  for  nutritional  purposes,  what  is 
appropriate  for  them.*  For  his  belief  in  this  attractive  faculty  he  claims 
the  authority  of  Hippocrates  *  In  particular,  the  formation  of  urine  by 
the  kidneys  presupposes  that  the  kidneys  attract  the  thin,  serous  part  of 
the  venous  blood.'  According  to  Galen,  any  theory  of  urine  formation 
which  dispenses  with  the  attractive  faculty  can  be  proved  to  be  impossible,* 
a  proof  which  he  attempts  in  chapters  13-17  of  Book  I  of  On  the  Natural 
Faculties. 

*  Richard  H.  Shryock,  “  The  history  of  quantification  in  medical  science,”  Isis,  1%1, 
52  :  215-237,  and  Owsei  Temkin,  “Nutrition  from  classical  antiquity  to  the  Baroque,” 
Human  Nutrition,  Historic  and  Scientific,  ed.  lago  Galdston,  New  York:  International 
Universities  Press,  Inc.,  1960,  pp.  78-97  (see  p.  87). 

*  Galen,  On  the  Natural  Faculties,  I,  xii,  28,  and  29  f. ;  pp.  44  f.  and  48.  Page  references 
are  to  the  edition  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library,  where  the  Greek  text  is  accompanied  by 
the  English  translation  of  Arthur  John  Brock.  In  quoting  from  this  work  of  Galen’s 
I  have  utilized  Brock’s  translation  with  changes  where  my  understanding  of  the  Gredc 
text  seemed  to  require  them. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  xii,  29 ;  p.  46  f.  and  I,  xiii,  38 ;  p.  60. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  XV,  58  f. ;  pp.  90  and  92.  In  bk.  IV,  ch.  5,  of  De  tUM  fiartium,  Galen  explains 
the  necessity  for  the  presence  of  a  thin  and  aqueous  humor  in  the  vena  cava ;  Me.  V,  ch.  5, 
declares  it  the  function  of  the  kidneys  to  relieve  the  blood  of  all  serous  liquid,  while  the 
following  chapter  (6)  relates  that  the  kidneys  must  feed  on  this  fluid.  For  the  Greek  text 
see  Galen,  De  usu  partium  libri  XVII,  rec.  G.  Helmreich,  2  vols.,  Leipzig:  Teubner, 
1907-1909,  vol.  I,  pp.  199,  268,  and  272. 

*  On  the  Natural  Faculties,  I,  xv,  60 ;  p.  92. 
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He  first  deals  with  Asclepiades,  who  altogether  denied  the  kidneys  a 
role  in  the  production  of  urine.  In  a  series  of  famous  animal  experiments 
Galen  shows  the  errors  of  Asclepiades  and  his  followers.*  Having  disposed 
of  .\sclepiades  and  other  atomists,  Galen  offers  as  the  only  alternative  to 
attractive  action  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  where  the 
thin  part  would  be  filtered  through  as  urine  and  the  thick  part  retained.^ 
This  alternative  too  is  declared  impossible,®  so  that,  in  principle,  the  theory 
of  attraction  is  the  only  remaining  one.  Nevertheless,  Galen  takes  issue 
with  Erasistratus  and  his  followers:  with  the  former  for  not  having 
stated  how  the  kidneys  secreted  urine,®  with  the  latter  for  having  suggested 
impossible  explanations.^® 

The  Erasistrateans,  he  claims,  maintained  a  percolation  of  the  watery 
part  of  the  blood  through  the  kidneys,  this  part  (in  contrast  to  the  pure 
blood)  allegedly  being  heavy  enough  to  run  downwards  to  the  kidneys.“ 
This  view  was  given  up  by  the  Erasistrateans  themselves,  who  then 
suggested  that  the  serous  part  of  the  blood  was  diverted  to  the  kidneys 
from  the  rest  of  the  blood,  because  the  two  components  separated  like  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  water.  Galen  parries  with  the  obvious  question  why 
the  serous  fluid  should  flow  into  the  renal  veins,  rather  than  into  the 
other  branches  of  the  vena  cava.^* 

With  the  disposal  of  the  above  two  theories  of  the  Erasistrateans  there 
remains  but  one,  “  the  worst  doctrine  of  all,  lately  invented  by  Lycus 
of  Macedonia,”  an  anatomist  and  physician  who  probably  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  and  had  connections  with  the  Erasistrateans.^* 
“  This  Lycus,”  Galen  writes,  “  declares,  as  though  uttering  an  oracle  from 
an  inner  sanctuary,  that  urine  is  residual  tnatter  from  the  nutrition  of  the 

*  Ibid.,  I,  xiii,  36-38;  p.  58  f.  See  also  Morris  R.  Cohen  and  I.  E.  Drabkin,  A  Sottrce 
Book  IN  Greek  Science,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1948,  p.  480  ff.,  and  K.  D. 
Keele,  “  Three  early  roasters  of  experimental  medicine — Erasistratus,  Galen  and  Leonardo 
da  Vind,”  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Med.,  Section  Hist.  Med.,  July  1961,  54  :  577-588. 

*  On  the  Natural  Faculties,  I,  xv,  57 ;  p.  88. 

*Ibid.;  p.  90  ff.  Galen’s  argument  is  here  vitiated  by  his  ignorance  of  the  systemic 
circulation,  though  he  expressly  allowed  the  renal  arteries  to  carry  blood  to  the  kidneys, 
De  usu  partium,  V,  5 ;  ed.  Helmreich,  p.  268. 

'On  the  Natural  Faculties,  I,  xvi,  64;  p.  98. 

“Ibid.,  I,  xvii;  p.  104 ff. 

“  Ibid.,  I,  xvii,  68 ;  p.  106. 

**  Ibid.,  I,  xvii,  70 ;  p.  108. 

“On  Lycus  see  the  article  by  Kind  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encyclopddie  der 
classischen  Altertumswissenschaft,  13.  Band,  Stuttgart,  1927,  cols.  2408-2417. 

“Ibid.,  col.  2417. 
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kidneysl”^*  This  assertion,  repeated  by  Galen  elsewhere/*  is  all  we 
know  of  Lycus’  theory  of  urine  fomution. 

To  understand  Galen’s  subsequent  reasoning  we  must  proceed  from  the 
following  assumptions :  Both  Lycus  and  Galen  agreed  that  the  urine  was 
derived  from  the  kidneys.  Both  were  aware  of  the  need  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  to  nourish  themselves  and  of  the  existence  of  what  we  would  call 
metabolic  processes  in  them,  leading  to  the  excretion  of  residual  matter. 
But  whereas  Galen  assumed  that  the  kidneys  attracted  the  watery  and 
thin  part  of  the  venous  blood  to  find  their  nourishment  and  to  let  the  rest 
pass  as  urine,'*  Lycus  did  not  have  recourse  to  selective  attraction  but 
assumed  that  the  kidneys  received  the  same  food  as  other  parts.  Galen’s 
argumentation  against  Lycus  tries  to  show  that  to  think  of  urine  as  residue 
without  preceding  selective  attraction  leads  to  absurdities. 

Galen  begins  by  pointing  out  that 

the  amount  of  urine  passed  every  day  shows  clearly  that  it  is  the  whole  of  the 
fluid  drunk  which  becomes  urine,  except  for  that  which  comes  away  with  the 
dejections  or  passes  off  as  sweat  or  insensible  transpiration.^' 

Proof  for  this  assertion  lies  in  the  observation  of  persons  carousing  in 
winter  and  doing  no  work  (so  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  sweat)  who 
drink  “  thin  and  diffusible  ”  wine  (which  will  be  passed  quickly).  “  These 
people  rapidly  pass  almost  the  same  quantity  as  they  drink.”  '* 

Thus,  imder  certain  conditions,  the  intake  of  fluid  and  the  output  of 
urine  shortly  afterwards  may  be  almost  equal.  This  in  itself  seems  so 
contradictory  to  Lycus’  theory  that  Galen  ridicules  him  as  true  to  neither 
Erasistratus,  Asclepiades,  nor  Hippocrates.*®  Nevertheless,  Galen  ex¬ 
amines  Lycus’  argument  on  a  broader  basis. 

Now  it  is  agreed  that  ail  parts  which  are  being  nourished  produce  a  certain 
On  the  Natural  Faculties,  I,  xvii,  70 ;  p.  106. 

De  lUM  partium,  V,  5 ;  ed.  Helmretch,  p.  268 :  “  Yet  if  urine  is  residual  matter  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  kidneys — indeed  Lycus  the  Macedonian  reached  such  a  point  of  ignorance 
as  to  approve  even  this — it  is  impossible  to  tell  why  the  demiurge,  who  does  nothing 
without  purpose,  implanted  such  large  arteries  and  veins  into  the  small  bodies  of  the 
kidneys.”  The  size  of  these  vessels  is  apportioned  to  their  carrying  a  large  amount  of 
fluid  (the  watery,  thin  part  of  the  blood)  to  the  kidneys.  Argumentation  from  the  size 
of  blood  vessels  is  not  luiusual  in  Galen. 

**  See  the  passages  referred  to  in  footnote  4,  above,  especially  the  end  of  ch.  6,  bk.  V, 
of  De  Njw  partium. 

*•  On  the  Natural  Faculties,  I,  xvii,  70;  p.  108:  eis  tin  adilon  diapnoln.  On  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  diapnol  see  Temkin,  op.  cit.  (ftn.  1  above)  ;  p.  86,  ftn. 

On  the  Natural  Faculties,  I,  xvii,  71 ;  pp.  108-111. 

••Ibid.;  p.  110 f. 
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amount  of  residual  matter.  But  it  is  neither  conceded,  nor  is  it  reasonable,  that  the 
kidneys  alone,  small  bodies  as  they  are,  have  four  whole  congii  (about  14  quarts) 
and  sometimes  even  more,  of  residual  matter.*^  For  the  residual  matter  of  each  of 
the  largfer  viscera  must  necessarily  be  greater:  for  instance  that  of  the  lung,  if 
it  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  viscus,  will  doubtlessly  be  many  times 
that  in  the  kidneys,  so  that  the  whole  thorax  will  become  filled,  and  the  animal 
will  be  suffocated  forthwith.  But,  if  somebody  says  that  in  each  of  the  other  parts 
the  residual  matter  is  produced  in  like  manner,**  through  what  kind  of  bladders  is 
it  excreted?** 

Two  points  are  thus  made  against  the  general  assumption  that  urine  is 
the  residue  of  the  metabolic  process  of  the  kidneys  from  the  venous  blood 
common  to  all  parts :  The  larger  viscera  would  have  to  show  much  more 
daily  residual  matter,  and  all  organs  would  need  bladders  in  analogy  to  the 
kidneys.  This  is  now  applied  to  the  earlier  observation  of  the  urinary 
output  in  a  drinking  bout,  and  this  output  is  given  a  numerical  value. 

For  if  the  kidneys  in  drinkers  produce  three  or  sometimes  four  congii  of  residual 
matter,  there  will  be  many  more  from  each  of  the  other  viscera,  and  thus  an 
enormous  barrel  will  be  needed  to  take  the  residual  matters  of  all.  Yet  often  a 
person  urinates  nearly  all  he  has  drunk,  as  if  the  entire  drink  were  carried  to  the 
kidneys.** 

Of  course,  the  drink  enters  the  blood  and  is  not  carried  directly  to  the 
kidneys.  But,  the  contrast  between  its  rapid  and  almost  total  urinary 
elimination  and  the  consequence  of  Lycus’  theory  which,  by  inference, 
postulates  a  barrelful  of  residual  matter  from  the  other  viscera,  makes  that 
theory  appear  all  the  more  absurd. 

With  the  refutation  of  Lycus,  all  possible  alternatives  to  Galen’s 
doctrine  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  kidneys  have  apparently  been 
rejected,  so  that  Galen’s  doctrine,  the  truly  Hippocratic  one,  must  be 
accepted. 

”  Fourteen  quarts  suggests  a  daily  output  of  urine  in  diabetes,  a  disease  which 
Galen  assigned  to  the  kidneys  as  an  “  atony  ”  of  their  retentive  faculty.  In  the  two  cases 
he  encountered  “the  patients  had  an  unquenchable  thirst;  they  drank  without  measure 
and  quickly  passed  as  urine  the  liquid  just  as  they  had  drunk  it”  {De  locis  affectis,  VI, 
3;  ed.  Kuhn,  vol.  8,  p.  394). 

**As  the  apparatus  of  the  edition  by  Georg  Helmreich  (Claudii  Galeni  Pergameni 
Scripta  minora,  vol.  Ill,  Leipzig:  Teubner,  1893,  p.  153)  shows,  the  manuscripts  differ 
in  the  reading  of  this  passage.  Helmreich  changed  isOs  to  ison  and  was  followed  by 
Brock  who  translates  (p.  Ill)  :  “  But  if  it  be  said  that  the  residual  matter  is  equal  in 
amount  in  each  of  the  other  parts.  .  .  .”  Such  a  one-sidedly  quantitative  interpretation 
leads  to  difficulties,  since  in  the  following  passage  Galen  assumes  that  the  other  viscera 
do  not  yield  equal  amounts. 

“On  the  Natural  Faculties,  I,  xvii,  71-72;  p.  llOf. 

**  Ibid.,  I,  xvii,  72;  p.  110  ff. 
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I  dwell  purposely  on  this  topic,  knowing  well  that  nobody  else  has  anything  to  say 
about  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  but  that  either  we  must  appear  more  foolish  than 
the  butchers  if  we  do  not  agree  that  the  urine  passes  through  the  kidneys ;  or  if  we 
acknowledge  this,  that  then  we  cannot  possibly  give  any  other  reason  for  the 
secretion  than  attraction.*® 

The  method  of  proving  one’s  own  views  by  disproving  all  other  possi¬ 
bilities  has  particular  significance  in  the  case  of  Lycus,  because  Galen’s 
argument  is  based  on  the  observation  that  the  kidneys  will  quickly  produce 
about  10-14  quarts  (3-4  congii)  of  urine  from  about  the  same  amount  of 
wine  ingested.  This  output  cannot  be  mere  residual  matter.  In  an 
analogous  manner,  Harvey  was  to  argue  that,  based  on  the  estimated 
capacity  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  amount  of  blood  propelled 
into  the  aorta  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  or  even  a  day,  led  to  values 
which  could  not  be  explained  as  derived  from  the  ingesta  or  assumed  as 
present  in  the  veins  at  any  one  moment.  The  alternatives  being  excluded, 
the  blood  had  to  circulate.** 

Obviously,  the  analogy  is  not  altogether  close.  Galen’s  argument 
against  Lycus  lacks  the  conclusiveness  and  lucidity  of  Harvey’s  proof.  It 
is  far  from  clear  as  to  details,  and  the  above  analysis  can  be  no  more  than 
an  attempt  at  an  interpretation.  Moreover,  Harv’ey  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  right  from  the  modem  point  of  view,  whereas  both 
Lycus  and  Galen  are  using  a  framework  of  biological  thought  which  we 
no  longer  share.  And,  even  though  Galen  may  have  proved  his  point 
against  Lycus,  the  correctness  of  his  own  views  presupposes  in  addition 
the  refutation  of  Asclepiades  and  the  Erasistrateans.  Worst  of  all,  the 
quantitative  observation  used  against  Lycus  may  also  be  turned  against 
Galen  himself.  If  the  urine  contains  a  large  portion  of  bilious  and  watery’ 
refuse  discharged  from  the  kidneys  after  they  have  retained  the  relatively 
small  nourishing  part  of  the  blood  serum,  why  then  do  the  kidneys  attract 
so  much  matter  which  they  do  not  really  need?  ” 

Yet  when  all  this  has  been  said,  a  structural  similarity  between  Galen’s 
and  Harvey’s  reasoning  remains.  This  raises  the  question  whether  Harvey 
may  have  learned  from  Galen.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Harvey 

**Ibid..  I,  xvii,  72-73;  p.  112f. 

**  De  motu  cordis,  ch.  9. 

”  Galen  is  not  altogether  clear  about  the  formation  of  urine  from  the  serous  blood 
attracted  by  tho  kidneys.  De  usu  partium,  bk.  4,  ch.  6,  makes  the  attracted  and  emitted 
fluids  both  equally  thin  and  watery,  whereas  book  5,  ch.  6  (end)  and  7  (beginning), 
differentiate  between  blood  retained  and  thin,  bilious  matter  passed.  At  any  rate,  as 
indicated  above  (see  ftns.  18  and  24),  Galen  must  have  thought  that  the  kidneys  retained 
an  extremely  small  part  for  their  nourishment. 
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was  familiar  with  On  the  Natural  Faculties,  a  basic  medical  text  around 
1600.  The  occurrence  of  our  example  in  the  book  that  describes  some  of 
Galen’s  best  pieces  of  physiological  experimentation  is  suggestive  enough 
to  allow  the  possibility  of  an  “  influence,”  perhaps  a  merely  subconscious 
one.  Beyond  this,  however,  we  cannot  go  at  present. 

JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON  AND  GIDEON  B.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

GEORGE  E.  GIFFORD,  JR.,  and  LAURA  T.  GIFFORD 

Gideon  B.  Smith,  M.  D.  (1793-1867),  Baltimore  entomologist  and 
editor,  was  friend,  patron,  agent,  and  physician  to  John  James  Audubon. 
An  early  advocate  of  sericulture,  G.  B.  Smith  announced  in  an  1829  issue 
of  The  American  Farmer  the  development  of  a  new  silk  reel  and  advertised 
for  sale  silkworm  eggs  at  the  rate  of  10,000  for  $5.00.^  A  book  on  the 
subject  by  Smith  appeared  in  1830,  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk, 
Detailing  the  Method  of  Raising  the  Mulberry,  Managing  the  Silkworms 
and  Reeling  the  Silk.^  G.  B.  Smith  became  the  “  right  hand  man  ”  or 
editor  for  John  Stuart  Skinner,  founder  of  The  American  Farmer  and 
The  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Magazine.'’*  After  its  organ¬ 
ization  in  Baltimore  at  the  National  Silk  Convention  in  1838,  Smith  was 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Silk  Society  (1839-1840).* 

Dr.  G.  B.  Smith  had  a  short  medical  career;  he  was  graduated  in  the 
1840  class  of  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine  ®  but  was 
reported  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  as  meriting  expulsion  for 
unprofessional  conduct  in  1848.*  One  biographical  sketch  reports  he  was 
the  originator  of  several  “  ingenious  inventions  and  perhaps  the  highest 
authority  in  the  country  on  the  seventeen  year  locust.”  *  A  reference  in 

*  Robinson  C.  Watters,  “Audubon  and  his  Baltimore  patrons,”  Maryland  Hist.  Mag., 
1939,  34:  139,  140,  143. 

‘John  R.  Quinan,  Medical  Annals  of  Baltimore  1608-1880,  Baltimore:  Isaac  Frieden- 
wald,  1884,  pp.  154,  155. 

'Harold  A.  Bierck,  Jr.,  “Spoils,  soils,  and  Skinner”  II,  Maryland  Hist.  Mag.,  1954, 
49:  143. 

*  Edith  R.  Bevan,  “  Gardens  and  gardening  in  early  Maryland,”  Maryland  Hist.  Mag., 
1950,  45:  2f>7. 

*  Eugene  F.  Cordell,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  School  of 
Medicine,  (1807-1890),  Baltimore:  I.  Friedenwald,  1891,  p.  197. 

'Eugene  F.  Cordell,  The  Medical  Annals  of  Maryland  1799-1899,  Baltimore:  Williams 
and  Wilkins,  1903,  pp.  119,  571,  709. 

*J.  T,  Scharf,  History  of  Baltimore  City  and  County,  Philadelphia:  L.  H.  Everts, 
1881,  p.  751. 
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an  article  on  “  The  periodical  cicada  ”  by  Charles  V.  Riley  refers  to  “  the 
unpublished  manuscript  of  the  late  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  which  [was]  communicated  to  me  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris  of  the  same  city.”  * 

John  James  Audubon  mentioned  Smith  in  his  journal  for  November 
6th,  1840,  “  Came  on  to  Baltimore  by  the  Delaware,  overland  and  again 

down  the  Chesapeake  Bay -  reached  Gideon  B.  Smith’s  office  at  3 

P.  M.  -  ...  I  put  up  at  Friend  Smith  where  I  was  very  kindly 

treated.”  ®  The  next  mention  of  Smith  in  the  journal  is  July  13,  1842, 
“  went  to  G.  B.  Smith,  left  Port  Folio  and  trunk  there  and  went  to 

dinner  beneath  Barwin’s  Hotel - .  .  .  went  to  G.  B.  Smith  house  and 

slept  there - kind  reception  etc.  Very  sick  in  the  night  with  Colera- 

morbus.'*  Audubon  left  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  next  day — and 
he  noted  Dr.  Smith’s  ministration :  “  I  was  very  weak  with  violent  head¬ 
aches  and  my  complaint  increasing  had  some  thoughts  of  returning  home 
at  once — but  G.  B.  Smith  had  recommended  me  essence  of  camphor  in 
sugar  and  I  took  much  of  this  and  by  night  I  feel  better  but  not  as  well 
as  usual.”  “  The  next  entry  registers  a  brief  complaint :  “  On  Monday 
morning  we  took  the  cars  for  Baltimore  ...  the  weather  was  rainy,  blus¬ 
tery,  cold,  but  we  reached  Baltimore  in  time  to  eat  our  dinner  there,  and  we 
there  spent  the  afternoon  and  night  I  saw  Gideon  B.  Smith  and  few  other 
friends,  and  on  the  next  morning  we  entered  the  cars  for  Cumberland, 
which  we  reached  the  same  evening  about  six.  Here  we  had  all  our  effects 
weighed,  and  charged  thirty  dollars  additional  weight — a  first  rate  piece 
of  robbery - .”  “ 

G.  B.  Smith  was  one  of  the  four  Baltimore  citizens  who  became  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  complete  set  of  Birds  oj  America  by  Audubon.  A - 

Smith  is  listed  in  the  fifth  voliune  of  the  Ornithological  Biography  as  a 
subscriber.'*  Certainly,  this  was  G.  B.  Smith,  since  Audubon  notes  that 
G.  B.  Smith  sent  Victor,  Audubon’s  son,  $250.00  on  July  IS,  1842.** 
Smith  also  acted  as  agent;  in  a  letter  of  February  21st,  1840,  Audubon 

•  Charles  V.  Riley,  “  The  periodical  dcada,”  First  Anmtal  Report  of  the  Noxious 
Beneficial  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Jefferson  City:  Ellwood  Kirby, 
1869,  pp.  19,  29,  32.  33,  35,  36,  37,  38.  39,  40,  41. 

'Howard  Coming  (ed.).  Journal  of  John  James  Audubon  .  .  .  1840-1843,  Cambridge: 
Business  Historical  Society,  1929,  p.  26. 

Ibid.,  V.  66. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  66-67. 

Maria  R.  Audubon,  Audubon  and  His  Journals,  2  vols..  New  York:  Charles 
Scribners  Sons,  1897,  voL  I,  pp.  453,  454. 

^*J.  J.  Audubon,  Ornithological  Biography,  Edinburgh:  Black,  vol.  V,  1849,  p.  648. 

“Howard  Coming,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64,  74,  81. 
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writes,  “  Recalled  that  our  Agent’s  name  is  Gideon  B.  Smith  and  a  most 
worthy  man,  he  highly  recommended  by  Robert  Gilmore  and  others.” 

J.  J.  Audubon  corresponded  with  Smith,**  and  named  a  bird  in  his 
honor.  The  bird  was  described  by  Audubon  as  Smith’s  Lark-Bunting 
{Plectrophanes  Smithii).  Audubon  wrote,  “  I  have  honored  this  species 
with  the  name  of  my  good  friend  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  who  has  done  much  for  science  in  several  of  its  depart¬ 
ments.”  **  The  bird  is  known  scientifically,  at  present,  as  Calcarius  pictus, 
but  vernacularly  as  Smith’s  Longspur.**-  **•  **•  ** 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Donald  H.  Welsh,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  and  Elizabeth 
C  Litsinger,  Head  of  Maryland  Department,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
Baltimore,  in  checking  references. 


*'J.  J.  Audubon,  Letter,  February  21,  1840,  Harvard  Univ.  Houghton  Library,  vol. 
ni.  mss:  683-A916. 

- ,  Auk,  1908,  25:  166-169. 

- ,  MaryUmd  Hist.  Mag.,  1939,  34:  140. 

Maria  R.  Audubon,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  477 ;  vol.  II,  pp.  29,  173. 

**  J.  J.  Audubon,  Birds  of  America,  New  York,  Phil^dphia:  Chevalier,  1844,  vol.  VII, 
p.  336,  Plate  487. 

**  Gilbert  Pearson,  Birds  of  America,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Garden  City  Pub.  Co.,  1942, 
part  III,  pp.  21,  22. 

” Richard  H.  Pough,  Audubon  Bird  Guide,  New  York:  Doubleday,  1946,  p.  274, 
plate  48. 

*•  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds,  Boston :  Houghton  MifiUn,  1947, 
pp.  226,  240. 

”  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  Birds  of  Texas,  Boston:  Houghton  MifiSin,  1960,  pp.  241,  265. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 
THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING:  LOS  ANGELES,  MAY  3-5,  1962 

The  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  History 
of  Medicine  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  May  3-5,  1962.  Headquarters: 
Ambassador  Hotel.  Members  who  desire  to  present  papers  are  requested  to  send 
one  page  abstracts  of  such  proposed  papers  to  C.  D.  O’Malley,  Department  of 
Anatomy,  University  of  California  Medical  Center,  Los  Angeles  24,  California. 
The  deadline  for  the  submission  of  papers  is  1  February  1962. 

NATIONAL  NEWS 

Alabama 

In  an  article  entitled,  “  The  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Alabama,”  in 
the  June  1961  issue  of  J.  M.  A.  Alabama,  Elmmett  B.  Carmichael,  Professor  of 
Biochemistry  at  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama,  reports  the  discovery,  after  32 
years  of  searching,  of  the  founding  date  of  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  December  1,  1847. 

American  Academy  of  the  History  of  Dentistry 

The  American  Academy  of  the  History  of  Dentistry  announces  its  annual 
meeting  for  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  October  13,  1961.  The  program  schedules 
a  Presidential  Address  by  Dr.  Harry  B.  McCarthy  and  papers  by  George  M. 
HoUenback,  Gardner  P.  H.  Foley,  Wilton  M.  Krogman,  and  Harold  L.  Fagg^rt 

American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy 
The  Seventh  George  Urdang  Medal  is  to  be  conferred  on  General  (Dr.)  Rafael 
Roldan  y  Guerrero,  pharmacist-historian  of  Madrid,  Spain.  The  evaluation  com¬ 
mittee  cited  particularly  General  Roldan’s  6ve-volume  work  (in  press),  Diccionario 
biogrdfico  y  bibliogrdfico  de  autores  farmaceuticos  espaholes,  desde  el  siglo  VIII 
hata  1944. 

Nominations  for  the  first  Edward  Kremers  Award  for  distinguished  historical 
writing  about  pharmacy  by  an  American  will  be  accepted  until  31  December  1961. 
Official  nomination  forms  are  obtainable  from  the  Institute’s  Secretary,  Ernst  W. 
Stieb,  356  Pharmacy  Building,  Madison  6,  Wisconsin. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

The  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  the  Division  of  Neurological 
Surgery  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  present  a  Conference  on  the 
Development  of  Neurological  Surgery  in  the  Americas,  October  21,  1961,  starting 
at  11  a. m.  The  papers  will  be:  “Cranial  Surgery  before  the  Mid- 19th  Century,” 
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E.  Oarke;  “Historical  Background  of  Specialization,”  Owsei  Temkin;  “The 
Growth  of  Brain  Surgery  in  the  Latin  European  Countries  and  its  Impact  on  the 
Development  of  South  American  Neurosurgery,”  S.  Obrador ;  “  Early  South 
American  Neurosurgery,”  J,  C.  Christensen ;  “  The  Beginning  of  North  American 
Brain  Surgery,”  J.  E.  Scarff ;  “  Walter  E.  Dandy  and  Neurosurgery  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,”  F.  J.  Otenasek.  There  will  be  a  luncheon  interval,  12:30- 
2  p.  m.,  to  include  a  tour  of  the  Medical  Institutions. 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

In  the  September  1961  issue  of  the  Library’s  News,  the  reorganization  program, 
inaugurated  August  16,  is  reported.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  particularly 
interested  to  know  that  the  Chief  of  the  History  of  Medicine  Division.  Dr.  John 
B.  Blake,  supervises  the  maintenance,  development,  and  exploitation  of  the  Library’s 
tremendous  historical  resources.  The  projected  functions  of  the  Extramural  Pro¬ 
gram  under  the  Deputy  Director  include :  “  Encouraging  productive  scholarship  by 
supporting  qualified  individuals  engaged  in  work  on  research  monographs,  critical 
literature  reviews,  bibliographies,  special  data  compilations,  and  historical  studies 
relating  to  the  medical  sciences.” 


Second  International  Congress  on  Medical  Librarianship 
The  Second  International  Congress  on  Medical  Librarianship  will  be  held  June 
16-22,  1963,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Included  in  the  program  will  be  the  “  History  of 
Medical  Libraries  and  Librarianship.”  Papers  may  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
Secretariat,  c/o  National  Library  of  Medicine,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (Note: 
Papers  on  the  history  of  medicine  per  se  are  out  of  scope.) 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine 
The  Bulletin  congratulates  Dr.  L.  R.  C.  Agnew  on  his  promotion  to  a  full 
professorship  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

The  D.  C.  Guffey  Awards  in  medical  history  have  been  given  to  the  following: 
1st  prize  to  Haven  Krueger :  “  Avicenna  and  an  Interpretation  of  The  Poem  on 
Medicine  ” ;  2nd  prize  to  John  Runnels  and  George  Sheldon :  “  A  Pictorial 
History  of  Kansas  Medicine  ” ;  3rd  prize  to  Harold  Compton :  “  A  Review  of  the 
Surgical  Operations  on  Grover  Qeveland.” 


University  of  Missouri 

The  Medical  History  Group,  an  informal  organization  of  faculty  members, 
students,  and  laymen,  has  been  holding  monthly  meetings  since  January,  1958. 
The  Fall  1%1  program :  October  12,  “  Medical  Education  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Region,”  Vernon  E.  Wilson;  November  16,  “Thoughts  on  Suicide — From 
Socrates  to  Stengel,”  James  M.  A.  Weiss ;  December  7,  “  Cholera  in  Missouri,” 
James  T.  Barrett 
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PRCXSRAMS  OF  MEETINGS 

Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical  History  Society 
October  23,  1961 :  “  The  History  of  Thyroid  Surgery,”  David  P.  Boyd. 

The  Johtis  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 
October  30,  1961:  “Theobald  Smith:  Early  Development  of  his  Ideas  and 
Research,”  Frederik  B.  Bang  and  Malcolm  S.  Ferguson. 

Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago 

October  18,  1961 :  “  The  Contributions  of  Surgery  to  Modem  Qinical  Edu¬ 
cation,”  Leo  M.  Zimmerman ;  “  The  History  of  Some  of  our  Concepts  of  Muscle 
Structure,”  H.  Stanley  Bennett 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

Israel 

Volume  2,  nos.  9-10,  of  Koroth,  the  Israeli  quarterly  devoted  to  the  history  of 
medicine  and  science,  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Julius  Preuss.  Several  short 
articles  celebrate  the  htmdredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  Jewish 
historian  of  medicine  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  Biblisch-talmudiscke 
Medisin,  still  a  standard  work  in  the  history  of  Biblical  and  Talmudic  medicine. 


Correction 

The  Bulletin  regrets  a  mistake  in  the  July-August  1961  issue,  p.  384.  In  the  item 
headed  Wisconsin,  read  “William  Beaumont”  instead  of  “William  Beaufort.” 
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W.  J.  Bishop.  The  Early  History  of  Surgery.  London:  Robert  Hale  Limited, 
1960.  192  pp..  HL.  18  s. 

A  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  surgery  is  manifest  in  the  number  of  popular 
tnd  semi-popular  reviews,  the  monographs  on  the  development  of  surgical  specialties 
tnd  subdivisions,  and  the  recent  excellent  biographies  of  individual  surgeons. 
However,  there  is,  and  has  been,  a  dearth  of  actual  histories  of  surgery  over  a 
period  of  many  decades  and  particularly  so  of  works  in  the  English  language.  In 
die  light  of  this  scarcity,  a  new  publication  merits  an  eager  welcome. 

The  latest  offering.  The  Early  History  of  Surgery,  despite  certain  definitely 
commendable  qualities,  must  be  classed  among  the  semi-popular  versions.  That 
such  is  the  intent  of  its  author  is  evidenced  by  his  definition  into  laymen’s  terms, 
of  even  the  commonest  technical  words.  Its  author  brings  to  his  task  a  rich  back¬ 
ground  and  preparation.  He  has  had  a  long  and  eminent  career  as  medical  librarian 
and  bibliographer  in  such  institutions  as  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  and  the 
Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Library;  currently  he  is  editor  of  Medical  History. 
The  author  of  several  books,  he  has  collaborated  in  the  production  of  several  others. 
As  might  be  expected,  be  has  a  good  literary  style  and  has  succeeded  in  developing 
an  interesting  and  readable  boc^ 

Widi  such  obvious  potentialities,  however,  one  could  wish  that  this  historical 
sketch  had  penetrated  more  deeply.  It  is  a  brief  version,  numbering  fewer  than 
two  hundred  pages,  which  permits  little  more  than  skimming  from  the  surface 
the  personalities  and  events  that  are  already  quite  generally  familiar.  While  it  is 
tided  the  Early  History  of  Surgery,  it  spans  the  total  period  from  prehistoric  eras 
to,  and  including,  the  contributions  of  Lister  and  even  contains  a  chapter  on 
surgery  since  their  advent.  The  book  is  inexpensively  priced,  which  would  be 
an  advantage,  were  it  not  reflected  in  the  rather  sparse  illustrations  and  the  quality 
of  its  make-up  and  binding. 

For  the  general  reading  public,  or  for  the  physician  without  knowledge  of  the 
evolution  of  surgery,  this  book  can  be  warmly  recommended;  those  more  deeply 
concerned  with  the  subject  will  have  to  wait  still  longer  for  an  adequate  treatment 
of  the  subject 

Leo  M.  Zimmexhaic 


Rayhoiii)  N.  Doetsch  (Editor).  Microbiology:  Historical  Contributions  from 
1776  to  1906  by  Spallanzani,  Schwann,  Pasteur,  Cohn,  Tyndall,  Koch,  Lister, 
Schloesing,  Burrell,  Ehrlich,  Winogradsky,  Warington,  Beijerinck,  Smith, 
Orla- Jensen.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. :  Rutgers  University  Press,  1960.  xii  -i- 
233  pp.,  in.,  $5.00. 

Many  students  in  microbiology  assume  (as  do  indeed  some  of  their  professors) 
that  our  latest  technical  courses  offer  aU  that  is  needed  in  this  branch  of  science. 
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This  assumption  in  any  educational  institution  must  be  seriously  questioned.  It  is 
time  that  our  educational  sights  be  adjusted  to  inject  a  little  of  humanity  into 
science.  This  can  be  done  to  a  great  extent  in  studies  concerning  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  science.  These  are  the  perspectives  that  will  give  microbiology,  as 
an  example,  its  meaning. 

The  broad  selection  of  papers  (17  in  all)  presented  in  this  book  by  Professor 
Doetsch,  the  editor,  aids  in  giving  microbiology  some  historical  sense.  It  includes 
one  section  of  the  above  named  greats  and  two  sections  by  Koch  and  Winogradsky. 
The  choice  involved  was  a  personal  one.  The  bias  is,  nevertheless,  excellent  and 
presents  a  well  balanced  collection  of  historical  masterpieces  concerning  some  of  the 
fundamental  developments  of  microbiology  as  a  science. 

Each  section  is  prefaced  with  a  picture  and  a  short  introductory  biography  and 
notes  to  indicate  to  the  reader  why  the  selection  is  considered  by  the  author  to  be 
such  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  microbiology.  The  author  hopes 
“  that  the  interested  reader  will  attempt  to  satisfy  himself  concerning  the  ‘  strategy 
and  tactics’  used  in  attacking  the  problem  with  which  each  paper  is  concerned.” 
A  brief  selective  list  of  references  is  included  for  student  purposes. 

In  reading  the  selections  from  the  great  of  the  early  days  of  microbiology,  one 
is  always  astonished  to  find  how  miKh  of  the  fundamentals  of  this  branch  of  science 
was  known  in  1908  and,  in  many  respects,  how  little  was  added  until  this  past 
decade. 

There  is  no  index  to  this  volmne,  and  perhaps  none  is  necessary,  but  to  the 
student  this  is  always  a  slight  handicap.  The  title  Microbiology  is  unfortunate  for 
the  volume  should  have  had  an  historical  appellation.  These  are  merely  minor 
criticisms. 

The  essays  from  the  great  pioneers  of  microbiology  presented  in  this  publication 
are  stimulating  and  instructive.  The  student  who  reads  this  publication  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  accumulating  years  as  though  we  of  today  had  lived  in  their 
time.  This  is  an  important  publication  in  the  field  of  microbiology  and  it  is  hoped 
that  many  will  be  urged  to  read  it. 

Thomas  H.  Grainger 


William  Beaumont.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice  and 
the  Physiology  of  Digestion.  With  a  biographical  essay  “  A  Pioneer  American 
Physiologist”  by  Sir  William  Osier.  New  York:  Dover  Publications,  Inc., 
1960,  xl  +  280  pp.,  Ill.,  $1.50. 

Little  can  be  added  but  an  expression  of  pleasure  upon  the  appearance  of  an 
inexpensive  soft-cover  edition  of  such  a  well-known,  highly-regarded  bo<4i.  A 
sketch  of  the  author’s  career  and  his  work,  originally  delivered  by  Osier  before 
the  St  Louis  Medical  Society  in  1902,  prefaces  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  first 
(1833)  edition  of  Beaumont’s  Experiments.  In  this  respect  the  present  edition  is 
identical  with  that  especially  prepared  for  the  Xlllth  International  Physiological 
Congress  when  Beaumont  and  Pavlov  were  honoured  for  their  contributions. 

The  observations  and  experiments  of  this  celebrated  American  army  surgeon 
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who  had  a  keyhole  view  of  human  digestion  through  the  permanent  gastric  fistula 
suffered  by  his  equally  famous  patient,  Alexis  St  Martin,  have  prompted  a  good 
deal  of  historical  study.  Elxamination  of  the  medical  writings  of  Beaumont’s  time 
has  revealed  that,  even  in  his  day,  it  was  not  so  much  originality  which  brought 
him  fame;  it  was  the  spirit  of  his  work  as  much  as  the  work  itself.  Kisch,  for 
example,  (“Jacob  Helm’s  observations  and  experiments  on  human  digestion,” 
/.  Hist.  Med.  &  Allied  Sc.,  1954,  9  :  311-328)  has  drawn  our  attention  to  an  earlier 
worker  who  made  extensive  use  of  a  human  gastric  fistula  for  experiments  in 
physiology.  Moreover  many  of  the  “  Inferences  ”  listed  at  the  conclusion  of  Beau¬ 
mont’s  work  rather  supported  or  confirmed  existing  knowledge,  than  proclaimed 
something  new. 

Yet  if  a  romantic  picture  of  this  great  man  as  an  irmovator  must  give  way  to 
a  more  historical  view,  his  genius  can  still  be  keenly  appreciated.  Beaumont’s 
Experiments  is  the  product  of  a  hardy  curiosity  combined  with  a  discerning  mind 
capable  of  asking  the  right  questions;  of  observing  the  pertinent  with  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  eye;  of  patiently  recording  the  results,  yet  leaving  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions ;  or  of  modestly  and  tentatively  inferring  without  thought  for 
the  consequences  to  existing  theory.  This  work  is  an  unadorned  lucid  statement 
of  knowledge  which  the  scientific  world,  then  ready  for  such  information,  could 
realize,  accept,  and  employ. 

Though  a  fascinating  story  of  undeniable  historic  worth,  this  book  will  also 
provide  a  rewarding  evening’s  reading  for  anyone  who  admires  the  virtues  of 
the  human  spirit  quite  apart  from  its  accomplishments.  Hence  the  pertinence  of 
this  work  for  the  student,  clinician,  and  scientist  is  obvious. 


Donald  G.  Bates 


A  E.  Cartes.  The  Idea  of  Decadence  in  French  Literature  1830-1900.  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1958.  ix  -|-  154  pp.  $4.95. 

The  school  of  Naturalism  in  fiction  has  often  attracted  the  attention  of  medical 
historians.  Where,  it  seemed,  could  the  literary  reflections  of  medical  and  bio¬ 
logical  ideas  be  more  clearly  seen?  In  this  perceptive  and  vigorously  presented 
study,  however,  a  student  of  French  literature  places  the  naturalists  in  a  very 
different  context,  in  that  of  the  literary  tradition  of  decadence. 

There  were.  Dr.  Carter  suggests,  three  major  phases  in  the  development  of  the 
“decadent  sensibility.”  The  first,  beginning  with  Gautier — and  with  De  Sade 
its  ideological  father — and  including  Baudelaire,  extended  roughly  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  these  writers,  the  decadent  was  an  elaborately 
effected  type  of  the  late  romantic  hero.  The  novels  of  the  Goncourts  and  Zola 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  second  period,  one  in  which  the  decadent,  no  longer  a 
self-conscious  connoisseur  of  the  artificial,  has  become  a  case  study  in  hereditary 
mental  illness.  It  is  these  chapters,  especially  that  on  “  Nerve-Storms  and  Bad 
Heredity,”  that  the  medical  reader  will  find  of  particular  interest.  Behavior  which 
had  been  simply  mannered  in  the  heroes  of  Gautier  was  in  Zola’s  protagonists 
symptomatic  of  constituticmal  inadequacy.  The  author  shows  clearly  the  influence 
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exerted  upon  Zola  by  the  ideas  of  Morel,  Moreau,  and  Lucas  regarding  the 
hereditary  origins  of  mental  inadequacy  and  asocial  behavior  (the  so-called  theory 
of  degeneration).  In  the  third  and  last  stage  in  the  development  of  die 
tradition,  the  decadent  hero  becomes  again  a  creature  of  mannered  artihciality, 
a  practitioner  of  increasingly  extreme  and  literal  perversities.  Yet  even  in  t^ 
novels  of  Huysmans  and  Mirbeau  contemporary  theories  of  hereditary  degeneration 
were  not  ignored:  Des  Esseintes,  for  example,  in  Huysmans’  A  reborn's  was  the 
product  of  an  improbably  diseased  and  vicious  ancestry.  The  influence  of  the  idea 
of  d^eneration  upon  French  literature  of  the  second-half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  demonstrated  repeatedly  by  Professor  Carter  as  he  describes  fictional  characters 
exhibiting  the  physical  stigmata  of  defeneration,  characters  descended  from  diseased 
and  degenerate  stock  and  given  to  indulgence  in  pathological  vice. 

Yet  beneath  the  mystique  of  artificiality  common  to  all  these  writers.  Dr.  Carter 
argues,  there  lay  a  common  acceptance  of  the  transcendant  values  of  Nature  and 
of  the  natural  life.  The  artificialities  of  the  decadent  hero  become,  in  the  light 
of  their  creators’  unquestioning  assiunpdon  of  primitivistic  values,  a  censorious 
comment  upon  the  evils  of  nineteenth  century  society.  Artificiality  and  vice  in 
human  behavior  formed  a  fitting  coimterpart  to  the  technological,  dehumanized 
world  exemplified  by  nineteenth-century  Paris.  (The  theoreticians  of  degeneration, 
it  might  be  noted,  were  also  social  critics  of  a  sort.  If  one  believed  in  the  heritabilty 
of  acquired  characteristics,  as  did  Morel  and  Moreau,  an  emphasis  upon  genetic 
factors  in  disease  implied  a  need  for  social  meliorism.  Were  living  conditions 
improved,  nervous  tissue  would  not  be  weakened  and  predispositions  toward  mental 
disease  and  criminality,  epilepsy  and  prostitution,  would  not  be  transmitted  to 
succeeding  generations.) 

Professor  Carter’s  insighthxl  study  calls  to  mind  one  final  question,  (me  which 
the  author  himself  does  not  ask:  why  did  the  methods  and  data  of  science  seem 
so  relevant  to  many  creative  writers  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century?  It 
is  an  interest,  as  is  well  known,  shared  by  Balzac  and  Flaubert  with  Zola  and  the 
G<mcourts.  It  is  an  interest,  moreover,  which  clearly  separates  the  naturalists 
from  other  writers  in  the  decadent  tradition.  Zola’s  novels,  unlike  those  of 
Huysmans,  are  not  stylized  gestures  of  despair;  a  faith  in  science,  at  least  to  this 
untroubled  generaticm,  implied  in  itself  an  optimism  regarding  human  s(x;iety. 

Chaxlxs  E.  Rosenberg 


Edward  H.  Richardson.  A  Doctor  Remembers.  New  York:  Vantage  Press, 
1959.  252  pp..  Ill,  $3.95. 

Dr.  Richardscm’s  book  of  reminiscences  covers  a  l(mg  and  rewarding  career. 
The  author  spent  forty-two  years  as  an  active  and  ten  additional  years  an  an 
emeritus  faculty  member  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine. 
During  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  active  private  practice  as  a  gyne(»logist. 

After  an  attractive  account  of  his  boylKxxl  and  school  days  in  rural  Virginia, 
Richardscm  tells  of  his  long  and  grueling  struggle  to  obtain  an  education.  Of 
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particular  interest  to  medical  historians  are  his  recollections  of  his  medical  school 
years  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  his  hospital  apprenticeship.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  last  graduating  class  uiKler  Osier  in  1905  and  gives  us  engaging  and  vivid 
thombnail  sketches  of  the  Big  Four.  A  year  of  his  hospital  training  was  spent 
under  Halsted,  followed  by  four  years  on  the  resident  staff  of  Howard  A.  Kelly. 
This  was  a  particularly  long  period  of  training  in  those  days,  a  training  only 
available  in  a  few  university  centers. 

To  those  interested  in  medical  education  Dr.  Richardson’s  comments  cn  the 
idopdon  of  full-time  clinical  chairs  at  Johns  Hoidtins  in  1914  are  important 
The  full  time  system,  which  was  to  have  such  a  far-reaching  effect  on  American 
medicine,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  clinical  faculty.  The  author’s 
convictions  and  his  criticism  of  full-time  clinical  medicine  are  constructive  and 
are  still  valid.  It  is  seldom  that  a  busy  practitioner  and  part-time  clinical  teacher 
presents  his  side  of  the  story.  The  author  is  well  aware  that  the  full-time  system 
is  here  to  stay;  he  b  also  aware  of  the  reasons  why  modifications  have  been 
necessary  and  why  part-time  clinicians  are  still  an  essential  part  of  the  team  in 
university  hospitals.  His  remarks  on  the  sacrosanct  Flexner  report  were  long 
overdue. 

In  the  foreword  to  his  book  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  he  makes  no  claims  to 
literary  excellence.  He  need  not  have  worried  on  that  score  for  his  style  is  lucid 
and  precise. 

Claude  E.  Heaton 


Henry  E.  Sigerist  on  the  Sociology  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  Milton  I.  Roemer. 

New  York :  MD  Publications,  Inc.,  1960.  xiii  397  pp.,  $6.75. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Henry  E.  Sigerist  on  the  History  of  Medicine. 
There  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  the  two  coUections :  that  entitled  “  history  ” 
includes  much  that  is  sociological,  and  the  present  volume  much  that  is  historicaL 
These  two  categories  are  so  blended  in  Sigerist’s  papers,  indeed,  that  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  any  final  distinction  in  most  instances.  But  Dr.  Roemer  has 
selected  here  a  number  of  articles  focused  exclusively  on  current  matters — such 
as  “  Report  cm  India  ”  and  “  Saskatchewan  Health  Services  . . .” — and  has  iiKluded 
only  one  or  two  items  which  are  entirely  historical  in  nature.  The  collection  thiu 
makes  clear  their  author’s  direct  concern,  rare  in  one  who  was  originally  an 
historian,  with  contemporary  affairs. 

Dr.  Roemer  states  that  Sigerist’s  conception  of  the  sociology  of  medicine  was 
“quite  different  from  that  of  American  sociologists  now  working  in  this  field.” 
To  Sigerist,  the  subject  “meant  the  current  patterns  and  problems  of  medical 
care.  .  .  .”  If  so,  terminology  might  have  been  clearer  if  pertinent  writings  had 
simply  been  classified  under  “medical  care.”  No  doubt  the  use  of  “sociology” 
emphasizes  current  as  distinct  from  historical  themes.  But  it  also  suggests  the 
interests  and  methods  of  sociologists  at  large,  and  here  the  term  may  be  misleading. 
American  sociologists  dealing  with  medicine  are  largely  concerned  with  matters 
to  which  Sigerist  gave  little  attention.  Most  of  them,  moreover,  are  devoted  to 
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the  collection  and  analysis  of  quantitative  data;  whereas  Sigerist  usually  sought 
general  information  from  documents  or  personal  interviews  and  then  illuminated 
it  with  his  historical  insights.  As  the  Editor  puts  it,  his  genius  lay  in  synthesis 
rather  than  in  analysis.  Hence,  in  relation  to  current  problems,  Sigerist  was  a 
medical  essayist  and  reformer  but  hardly  a  sociologist  in  the  present,  professional, 
meaning  of  that  term. 

Dr.  Roemer  has  selected  thirty-one  from  Sigerist’s  “hundreds”  of  papers.  No 
criteria  for  selection  are  stated,  but  it  is  implied  that  these  best  express  their 
author’s  concern  about  disease,  war,  and  poverty,  and  his  conviction  that  solutions 
lie  in  improved  social  organization.  Although  other  editors  might  have  selected 
other  papers,  those  chosen  here  well  illustrate  these  themes.  Read  now  in  sequence, 
the  essays  may  seem  repetitions  in  discussions  of  the  changing  status  of  physicians 
and  patients  and  of  the  imperative  need  for  “  socialized  medicine.”  But  repetition 
lent  emphasis,  and  in  any  case  was  not  apparent  when  the  papers  were  originally 
presented.  In  like  manner,  as  the  Editor  notes,  some  of  the  content  may  now 
seem  obvious  but  was  by  no  means  so  when  the  essays  first  appeared. 

As  in  the  companion  volume,  most  of  the  papers  selected  were  written  in  English 
after  their  author  came  to  the  United  States.  Three  had  never  been  published 
before;  namely,  “  Introduction  to  the  Economics  of  Medicine  ”  (c.  1940),  “  Report 
on  India”  (1945),  and  “Remarks  on  Social  Medicine  in  Medical  Exlucation” 
(1952).  The  others  were  published,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  between  1930 
and  1950.  Almost  a  third  are  drawn  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
but  two-thirds  appeared  in  a  wide  variety  of  places  and  were  often  reprinted.  Most 
of  them  came  out  in  American  professional  journals,  but  others  were  presented 
in  a  newspaper  (the  New  York  PM),  in  official  reports,  and  in  journals  of  opinion 
{Yale  Review,  Atlantic  Monthly).  Somewhat  strange  bedfellows  in  the  collection 
are  the  American  Review  of  Soviet  Medicine  and  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Roemer  provides  a  brief  but  discerning  Preface,  and  inserts  helpful  notes 
which  explain  the  circumstances  attending  the  preparation  of  each  essay.  He 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  collection  will  remind  Dr.  Sigerist’s  old  friends  “of 
ideas  which  have  now  become  part  of  the  thinking  of  thousands,”  and  that  it  will 
also  whet  the  appetite  of  those  who  encounter  him  for  the  first  time.  It  may  be 
added  that  three  volumes  of  Sigerist’s  essays  are  now  in  print,  a  fact  which  provides 
some  measure  of  his  influence  upon  contemporaries. 


Richard  H.  Shryock 
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into  the  collection  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
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